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From the Winter's Wreath. 
NAPLES. 


TUE SONG OF THE SYREN—BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Then gentle winds arose 
With many a mingled close, 
Of wild Aolian sound and mountain odour Keen ; 
Where the clear Baian ocean 
Welters with air-like motion 
Within, above, around the-bowers of starry 


Stillis the Syren warbling on thy shore, 

Bright City of the Waves!—her magic song 

Still, with a dreamy sense of ecstacy, 

Fills thy soft summer's air:—and while my glance 
Dwells on thy pictured loveliness, that lay 

Floats thus o’er Fancy’s ear ; andthus to thee, 
Daughter of Sunshine! doth the Syren sing. 


“Thus is the glad wave’s flashing play, 
Thine is the laugh of the golden day, 
The golden day and the glorious night, 
And the vine with its clusters all bathed in light 
—Forget, forget, that thou art not free! 

Queen of the summer sea! 


“Favoured and crowned of the earth and sky! 

Thine are all voices of melody, 

Wandering in moonlight through fane and tower, 

Floating o’er fountain and myrtle bower ; 

Hark! now they melt o’er thy glittering sea : 
—Forget that thou art not free! 


“Let the wine flow in thy marble halls! 

Let the lute answer thy fountain falls! 

And deck thy beach with the myrtle bough, 

And cover with roses thy glowing brow ! 

Queen of the day and the summer sea, 

Forget that thou art not free!” 
* * * * * * 

fo doth the Syren sing, while sparkling waves 
Dance to her chaunt.— But sternly, mournfully, 
O city of the deep! from Sybil grots 
And Roman tombs, the echoes of thy shore 
Take up the cadence of her strain alone, 
Murmuring—“Thou art not free!” 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Forget-Me-Not. 


THE WHITE AND THE BLACK VEIL. 
BY T. M. MUSGRAVE, ESQ. 

The merit of conventual seclusion must be esti- 
mated by the motive which induces the religionist to 
retire from the world. If a convent be regarded 
solely as an asylum, into which the temporal cares 
and anxieties of life are not permitted to gain admis- 
sion, it is only a refuge for the timid, nota sanctuary 
for the devout. To fly from the apprehended evils 
of existence to the retirement of the cloister, is 
rather reprehensible than meritorious. But, if none 
but the truly pious resolved to abandon the world, in 
order to devote themselves entirely to God, who 
could presume to question the sanctity of their de- 
cision? 

It would be uncharitable, in numerous instances, 
to doubt the influence of this pure conception of re- 
ligious duty. Abhorring the pollution of vice, dread- 
ing the commission of the soul by unavoidable colli- 
sion with those who ‘‘ walk in darkness,”’ some there 
are who voluntarily become dead to this world, that 
they may live solely in communion with their 
Creator. 

If none but the pure in spirit had become the in- 
mates of monastic institutions, these establishments 
would have equally escaped the just and the un- 
merited censure to which they have been exposed. 
But they have too often been receptacles, in which the 

ssions least conducive to human happiness have 
ound a local habitation. Veiled, in part, by the hood 
and the cowl, pride, ambition, intrigue, with ‘envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,” have too 
frequently desecrated the cloister, and made the holy 
offices of religion subservient to the profane pur- 
poses of temporal and criminal gratification. 

But this charge, which will always admit of abund- 
ant qualification, is chiefly applicable to those mon- 
asteries which, only toa limited extent, restrain 
without prohibiting occasional intercourse with social 
life. ‘This indeed is, in a great measure, the cause 
why the spirit of the external world enters into the 
convent, and forms within its wallsa little world of 
its own, in which, modified by the general character 
of the monastic order and the particular character of 
each individual, the restless passions that prevail 
without, disturb the serenity that should reign within. 

The introduction and influence of these unholy dis- 
positions are more restricted where the discipline 
of the order requires more seclusion. The perpe- 
tual occupation of the mind, in the constantly re- 
curring discharge of religious offices, leaves it less 
exposed to the varying and disturbing excitement of 
secalar concerns. Little can arise to disturb the soul 
and withdraw it from the contemplation of things 
eternal, in comparison with which afl sublunary mat- 
ters appear as nothing—as dust cast into the balance, 
Here, without doubt, frailty and infirmity—from 
which there is no perfect exemption—interrupt at 


times the serenity of spiritual and fraternal inter- 
course; but the shade thus cast upon it is only like a 
transient cloud: swiftly it passes, and the atmosphere 
of the sanctuary is soon calm and bright again. 

Still less of human passion intrudes itself into 
those institutions, which become the ultimate retreat 
of the female religionist. Obvious reasons imposed 
on nuns, at all times, a stricter system of regula- 
tions. ‘hey are necessarily more secluded from the 
world, and are therefore less accessible to secular in- 
fluence. ‘he desire of restoration to the enjoyment 
of social pleasures gradually fades away, in propor- 
tion as new habits and solemn associations supply the 
place of the waning attachment to the former frivoli- 
ties of life. The finer sensibility of the sex disposes 
them more to religious impressicns; and when, from 
an elevated strain of devotional feeling, they volunta- 
rily embrace a life of conventual seclusion, they sur- 
render themselves with more pious enthusiasm to 
the sacged cause, which they have espoused. ‘The 
affections, which in society would have been divided 
among the proper objects of love and esteem, are 
then concentrated in one sublime feeling of adoration. 
In this state of exaltation they live; in this state of 
exaltation they die. 

If the spirit be thus purified and sanctified by a 
life of devout seclusion, voluntarily chosen and vol- 
untarily continued, and if the fruits of life thus pass- 
ed be happiness here and an assured hope of happi- 
ness hereafter, why should such retirement be cen- 
sured and condemned? Is society injured by a few 
of its members being thus withdrawn from a sphere 
of useful activity? Small, indeed, would be the pre- 
judice sustained, if none but the pure in heart thus 
concentrated their livesto Heaven: and thinly peo- 
pled would be the numerous edifices which every 
where abound in Catholic countries for the reception 
of those who profess—with hearts and minds too of- 
ten unprepared and unfit to become members of the 
conventual order into which they are admitted. 

These cursory reflections have presented them- 
selves to my mind, upon reealling to remembrance 
a ceremony of initiation at which I was present, 
shortly after my arrival in Lisbon, in the year 1816. 
Ihad then an opportunity of seeing five interesting 
females—natives, too, of my own country—take the 
white veil, upou entering on their noviciate; and, in 
the following year, 1 saw the same nuns assume the 
black veil. As the completion of the two ceremo- 
nies, in which the profession is made by the same 
individual, has, 1 believe, been seldom described, I 
shall endeavour, withthe assistance of a few hastily 
written memoranda committed to paper on each oc- 
casion, circumstantially to narrate what passed, both 
upon their initiation and at that last melancholy scene, 
when between them and the world the black, the fa- 
tal veil was interposed for ever. 

On the 7th November, I went to the small English 
convent, called the Inglesinhas, to witness this pain- 
fully interesting ceremony; but, in my way thither, 
I was induced by the harmonious sounds which struck 
my ear as | passed the church of the Paulistas to en- 
ter that fine edifice, and remain there till the conclu- 
sion of the funeral mass, which was then performing 
for the queen of Portugal, Dona Maria Primeira.— 
Her majesty died at Rio de Janeiro, and her mortal 
remains had been recently conveyed to her native 
country, to be deposited in the same vault with those 
of her royal predecessors. 

The church was hung with black cloth, and was 
splendidly illuminated. ‘The numerous altars were 
also lighted with abundance of wax tapers, and a pro- 
fusion of them encircled a magnificent temporary 
cenotaph, which was erected in the centre of the 
principal aisle for this lugubrious ceremony. The 
music was grand and impressive—the composition of 
the celebrated Jomelli. 

Upon reaching the convent of the Inglesinhas, the 
mass which preceded the initiation of the nuns was 
just concluded. ‘The five novices were seated ona 
form in a chapel of the convent, which was separated 
by a grille from the chureh; but, being level with it, 
all that passed within might be, and was mtended to 
be, distinctly seen. Four of them were neatly, in- 
deed tastefully, dressed in white; their hair was 
gracefully arranged, and as if they intended that their 
last personal impression should strongly interest 
their parting friends and the assembled spectators of 
the scene, roses were interwoven with their tresses, 
to heighten the attractions of the devotees, and excite 
feelings of deeper regret at their being withdrawn 
from their proper sphere. 

The fifth was a faithful, humble attendant of one 
of these recluses. Personal attachment, blended 

ossibly with some vaguely romantic notions of the 

appy seclusion of a conventual life, had induced this 
affectionate girl to accompany her mistress to a fo- 
reign country, and immure herself with her in per- 
petual imprisonment. Rather than sever the bonds 
which mutually united them, this lowly, warm-heart- 
ed dependent resolved, with her and for her, to aban- 
don the world. Sacrificing all the hopes which take 


possession of the youthful mind, and flatter it even in 


* 


the humblest ranks with visionary dreams of future 
happiness, she sought only to share the lot, whatever 
it might be, of her mistress and herfriend. By this 
devotedness she gained no elevation above the class 
to which she belonged. A menial when at liberty, 
she remained a menial in seclusion. In the eapacity 
of a lay sister she was admitted, and her offices in the 
convent would be rather those of labour than devo- 
tion. Yet who could witness without emotion such 
an example of warm and affectionate attachment?/— 
Her home, her relations, her friends, her liberty— 
all she sacrificed, to be inseparably united with her, 
who, in the language of affection, might well be call- 
ed the mistress of her heart. What virtues were 
here condemned to exert themselves within the nar- 
row precincts of a nunnery! Whatexemplary worth 
and excellenee, had the cireumstances of social life 
and the expanding influence of education developed 
them, might the character of this simple-hearted 
maiden have displayed! The humble being who 
acied thus was indeed not formed of ordinary clay. 
It was ethereally tempered and of pleasing mould; 
but its intrinsic worth was in great part concealed 
even from its possessor. 

I now return from this digression, in justice to 
lowly worth, to the ceremony of the day. 

The next proceeding after the conclusion of the 
mass was an address to the nuns by an English Ro- 
man Catholic priest. It was, indeed, a sermon adapt- 
ed to the occasion, from the text, ‘* But one thing is 
needful: and Mary hath chosen that better part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” St. Luke, x. 42. 
He dwelt on the sacrifices which the nuns would be 
called upon to make in the performance of their 
vows, and rather commanded than exhorted them 
to strip off their tawdry ornaments of vanity, and as- 
sume the sober religious habit. He extolled their 
heroic virtue and pious resolution, and impressed on 
them the duty of fervent prayer and supplication for 
divine aid, to support them in their renunciation of 
personal liberty and all the allurements of the world. 
‘**They would soon feel,” said the priest, ‘*that they 
had wisely exchanged corporeal slavery for freedom 
of the soul—the bondage of sin for emancipation 
from guilt—a life of bitterness, anxiety, and wo, for 
a state of blessedness and peace. The fetter of vice 
and impiety would no longer bind them to the earth, 
and the devout exercises of each succeeding day 
would spiritualize their mortal frame, and progres- 
sively purify and prepare the soul for the mansion of 
eternal bliss. 

After the address the lady abbess, dressed in black, 
read to each of the novices a statement, in Latin, of 
the various duties and obligations which they would 
be required to fulfil; to which, at certain intervals, 
they sung, or rather chanted, responses in the same 
language. ‘The first, who appeared to be the oldest, 
chanted her responses, in a tremulous but expressive 
voice. The tones of her companions were more firm 
and more musical. When it came to the tarn of the 
humble, but faithful, friend and attendant, the bead- 
roll of her religious duties was read to her in Eng- 
lish, and her responses were given in the same lan- 
guage, but without being chanted or sung. 

Preparation was then made for exchanging the vain 
ornaments of worldly attire for the grave and sim- 
ple garb of the convent. ‘The new garments were 
consecrated and sprinkled with holy water. The 
flowers which adorned their heads were cast upon 
the ground, and their graceful tresses unsparingly 
sacrificed. Their robes were exchanged for a plain 
white garment, and a white veil was placed upon the 
head. During this trausformation each of the ro- 
vices knelt in succession, and a Portuguese priest 
read, in a most barbarous tone and accent, several 
short prayers in Latin, which seemed to be appro- 
priated to the assumption of each part of the con- 
ventual attire. 

When the whole of them were thus habited in the 
sober garb of the sisterhood—when they had thus 
thrown off the vestinents which had till then appear 
ed to link them with social life—ihey knelt and re- 
ceived the benediction of the priest. The lady abbess 
afterwards saluted them, and they withdrew. 

Being informed that they would be permitted to 
go into another apartment, separated by a grille from 
that into which the spectators might be admitted, we 
entered the room, and shortly afterward the novices 
appeared, together with the lady abbess, and seated 
themselves in a semicirele near the barred communi- 
cation between the two chambers. The religious 
impressions by which they were animated, and the 
feeling that they had that day gained a victory over 
the vanities of human life, gave to each of them an 
expression of countenance which indicated that all 
within the breast was calm and serene. Every earth- 
ly wish appeared to be suppressed. Nothing seem- 
ed to betray a lurking aspiration after worldly hap- 
piness, The tumultuous agitations of a temporal 
career had subsided into a perfect calm, and the new 
world into which they had gained admission closed 
upon them the old and sinful world which they had 
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the convent a prospect of those celestial regions, 
where dwell in endless bliss the spirits of the just. 

Several of the visiters congratulated them on the 
accomplishment of this first step towards their final 
solemn separation from the world. My congratula- 
tions were limited toa sincere wish that they might 
be happy; but, apprehensive that they might not be 
so, I could not help expressing to one of the princi- 
- lay attendants of the convent an earnest hope that, 

efore the period of the noviciate should expire, 
they would all of them change their determination. 
‘*Why so?” inquired this portly dame, who appeared 
to have had her full share of the good things of this 
world, unstinted by the nrortifications of conventual 
enance. ‘They will,” sheadded, ‘*be very happy.” 

y reply was simply to the effect, that these novices 
were made to live in the world and not in seclusion; 
that they might otherwise become useful and graceful 
members of society, instead of being withdrawn from 
their proper sphere. 

If my scanty knowledge of the Portuguese lan- 
guage had not checked the current of my expostula- 
tion, I might probably have been tempted indiscreet- 
ly to illustrate the pains of seclusion and the sweets 
of liberty by a personal allusion to my fair disputant. 
She could not have denied that her election fully cor- 
responded with my view of the preferable choice.— 
Her vigils had not diminished the vivid lastre of her 
sparkling black eyes; her abstinence had never im- 
paired the vigour of her health; and the general viva= 
city of her character seemed to exhibit a perfect con- 
trast to that solemn composure, which is acquired 
and confirmed by a sequestered life of devout con- 
templation. If the fast or the feast had been the ob- 
ject of her voluntary choice, this lay sister of the 
convent would not certainly have appeared in the 
character of a recluse. Indeed, I asked her uncere- 
moniously if she herself had any inclination to take 
the veil? With a smile of frankness and good-tem- 
per, she answered, No! 

Bat if, as I have before intimated, the resolution 
to retire from the world be adopted after due and 
solemn deliberation, it is scarcely a generous act to 
quarrel with so pious a resolution. ‘The busy world 
can spare the devotee, and the devotee can equall 
spare the busy world, and all that train of idle grati- 
fications, which mostly blend with a small portion 
of real happiness a large share of disquieting regret. 
Still, however, the cloister should separate from ac- 
tive life none but those who in heart and soul are 
wholly devoted to the purest offices of spotless piety; 
and it isthe fear that the thoughts may revert to 
scenes less sanctified, and that they may be perturbed 
by unavailing longings for a return to social life, 
that excites a painful distrust in the steady continu- 
ance of the resolution, to live as it were entombed 
within a convent’s walls, 

But, to revert to the ceremony itself; it was not 
conducted with the solemnity which the occasion 
ought to have inspired. The English priest who read 
the address was evidently occasionally affeeted; but 
his discourse was common-place and unimpressive. 
The Portuguese priest, who performed the most ime 
portant part of the ceremony, acquitted himself in a 
most slovenly manner, and without a single trait, or 
the slightest emotion, of sympathy with the poor no- 
vices. ‘I'ruth compels me to add, that some of the 
spectators of their own sex, of what country I shall 
not mention, manifested no further interest on this 
occasion, than if they had simply been present at one 
of the ordinary ceremonies of the Catholic church.— 
Not a single tear dimmed the lustre of the eve of 
beauty, not a single compassionate sigh escaped from 
the bosom of the fair; the scene was viewed asa 
mere spectacle by the greater ine (not by all I hope) 
of those who witnessed it, and appeared to be consi- 
dered as a simple ceremony to which no important 
consequences would be attached. It was apparently 
not once remembered that the portal of the convent 
was vibrating on its hinges, and that in one short 
hour it would close upon the nuns, perhaps for ever. 

Refreshments were offered to the spectators, and, 
after a short interval,they withdrew, leaving to their 
destiny, to which they appeared to be cheerfully re- 
signed, the poor nuns, who had then witnessed for 
the last time the exhibition of a scene of social life. 

Here I shall not pause to ponder on the impres- 
sions which had been made on my feelings, or the 
various meditations to which they gave rise; but shall 
make at once a transition, to the last act of this so« 
lemn renunciation. 


On the 9th November, 1817, a year and two days 


after the nuns had entered on their noviciate, the ir- 
revocable determination was finally accomplished. — 
On that memorable day they professed and assumed 


the ** black veil.” 


At this lugubrious ceremony, nearly all the same 
persons officiated as before. When the novices had 
assembled in the chapel separated from the church 
by a double griiic, the English Catholic priest and 
other ecclesiastics formed a procession from the chief 
altar, preceded by the cross, and a banner, with the 


quitted, and opened to them through the portals of 


sacred image of Christ om one site and that of the 
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virgin on the other; and, taking their station imme- 
diately in front of the grille, the English priest ad- 
dressed the nuns in a Se de analogous to the oc- 
reco beep | his text from the last verse of the 
15th Psalm, ‘* Whoso doeth these things shall never 


fall.” 


He alluded to the former discourse which he ad- 
dressed to them when they entered on their proba- 
tionary initiation—congratulated them on the success- 
ful trial which had been made of the constancy of 
their religious resolution—pointed out the sacrifices 
they were called upon to make, and the austerity 
they were required to practise, in the vigilant dis- 
charge of their conventual obligations; the error that 

revails, that a life of religious seclusion is a life of 
indolence; the happiness they would enjoy undis- 
turbed by the temptations which assail the virtuous, 
and destroy the felicity of those who are engaged in 
the occupations of a worldly life; the high destiny 
which awaited their marriage with the Church, and 
their mystic union wigh Christ, by whom they were 
about to be espoused; and, finally, the ultimate reward 
which was to crown their abandonment of this world, 
in order to fit themselves for the enjoyment of eter- 
nal happiness in the next. After the termination of 
this discourse the nuns proceeded to profess. 

The act of profession was drawn up in Latin, and 
occupied part of a folio sheet of paper, or parch- 
ment, with the first letter illuminated. Certain 

uestions were then put by an Italian priest, to which 
the act of profession contained the answers. The 

urport of the questions was to ascertain, whether the 

etermination of the nuns to seclude themselves from 
the world was the effect of constraint, or had been 

roduced by grief, disappointment, disgust, or an 
intention to elude the payment of just debts. The 
answers to these questions declared, that they were 
influenced by none of these motives, but ealy by a 
deep sense of religion and the love of Christ. 

The banner was then shown them, and they were 
exhorted to imitate the patience and poverty of 
Christ, and the humility and purity of the Virgin. 
To this they replied, that they freely renounced the 
world to devote themselves entirely to God; and they 
made a solemn vow of chastity, and pledged them- 
selves to live in strict observance of the regulations 
of the convent, and in conformity to the rules of St. 
Augustin and St. Bridget. This part of the ceremo- 
ny being concluded, a ring, blessed by the priest, 
and sprinkled with holy water, was given to each of 
the nuns, in token of their mystic marriage with the 
Church. 

The mass, accompanied with solemn music, then 
proceeded; and, after the elevation of the host, each 
of the nuns received from the officiating priest a con- 
secrated wafer, with the sacramental intimation that 
it was the real body of Christ. 

The White Veil was then exchanged for the Black 
Veil, each having received the priest’s benediction, 
and having been sprinkled with holy water. Each 
veil was surmounted by a small white crown, with 
five crimson signs or bezants, similar to those on the 
royal arms of rina, in commemoration of the 
wounds of Christ. Before the seat on which they 
sat was a small funeral bier decorated with flowers. 

The nuns were then required to prostrate them- 
selves on the floor of the chapel, anda black pall was 
spread over them, thus counterfeiting death by this 
emblematic representation of their being thenceforth 
dead to the world. 

During this figurative acf* of solemn renunciation, 
some other nuns who had participated in the cere- 
mony, and who only a few days before had commene- 
ed their noviciate, in a tone of recitation chanted the 
“* Ora pro nobis,” a form of invocation addressed to 
a large proportion of the saints in the Romish calen- 
dar; but, before its conclusion, a white-veiled nun 
entered the chamber with a basket of flowers, and 
sprinkled them over the prastrate sisters, who still 
remained beneath the gloomy pall. The bier was 
then taken away, the pall removed, and the professed 
arose from the floor. The banner before described 
was brought into the chapel where the act of profes- 
sion was celebrated, and in solemn processional order 
they slowly withdrew, singing the Psalm that is 
usually chanted in Lisbon when the sacrament is pub- 
licly carried in procession. ‘To me this sacred mu- 
sic sounded like a dirge, not for the lamented dead, 
but for the regretted living, who thus voluntarily re- 
tired from the world and consigned themselves to a 
tomb. The black curtain of the grille then descend- 
ed like a funeral pall, and closed upon the poor nuns 
—for ever. 


HADDAD-BEN-AHAB—or THE TRAVELLER. 
A TALE OF sTamBout—By John Gait. 


“Gramercy, Sir Traveller! it marvels me how you can 
carry between One pair of shoulders the weight of your 
heavy wisdom. Alack, now !—would you but discourse 
me of the wonders you saw about the antipodes! 

* Peace, ignoranimous !—’tis too good for thy ass’s ears 
to listen to. The world shall get it caxtonized in great 
book.— The Traveller and the Simpleton. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab was a very wise man, and he 
had several friends, men of discernment and partakers 
of the wisdom of ages; but they were not all so wise 
as Haddad-Ben-Ahab. His sentences were short, 
but his knowledge was long, and what he predicted 
generally came to pass, for he did not pretend to the 
gift of prophecy. The utmost he ever said in that 
way was, that he expected the sun to rise to-morrow; 
and that old age was the shadow of youth. 

Besides being cf a grave temperament, Haddad- 
Ben-Ahab was bestinel to obesity; he was kindly and 
good natured to the whole human race, he even car- 


ried his benevolence to the inferior creation, and 
often patted his dogs on the head and gave them 
bones; but cats he could not abide. Had he been a 
rat he could not have regarded them with more anti- 
pathy; and yet Haddad-Ben~Ahab was an excellent 
man, who smoked his chiboque with occasional eups 
of coffee and sherbet, interspersed with profound 
aphorisms on the condition of man; and conjectures 
on the delights of paradise. 

With his friends he passed many sunbright hours; 
and if much talk was not heard among them on these 
occasions, be it remembered that silence is often wis- 
dom. The scene of their resort was a little kiosk in 
front of one of the houses on the bank of the Tigris. 
No place in all Bagdad is so pleasantly situated. 
There the mighty river rolls in all the affluence of 
his waters, pure as the unclouded sky, and speckled 
with innumerable boats, while the rippling waves, 
tickled, as it were, by the summer breezes, gambol 
and sparkle around. 

The kiosk was raised two steps from the ground; 
the interior was painted with all the most splendid 
colours. The roof wascovered with tiles that glit- 
tered like the skinof the Arabian serpent, and was 
surmounted with a green dragon, which was painted 
of that imperial hue, because Haddad-Ben-Ahab was 
descended from the sacred progeny of Fatima, of 
whom green is the everlasting badge, as it is of 
nature. Time cannot change it, nor can it be im- 
paired by the decrees of tyranny or of injustice. « 

One beautiful day, Haddad-Ben-Ahab and his 
friends had metinthe kiosk 5f dreams, and were 
socially enjoying the fragrant smoke of their pipes, 
and listening to the refreshing undulations of the 
river, as the boats softly glided along—for the waters 
lay in glossy stillness—the winds were asleep—even 
the sunbeams seemed to rest ina slumber on all 
things. ‘The smoke stood on the chimney-topsas if 
a tall visionary tree grew out of each; and the many- 
colored cloths inthe yard of Orooblis, the Armenian 
dyer, hung unmolested by a breath. Orooblis him- 
self was the only thing, in that soft and bright noon, 
which appeared on the landto be animated with any 
purpose. 

Orooblis was preparing a boat to descend the 
Tigris, and his servants were loading it with bales 
of apparel and baskets of provisions, while he him- 
self wasina great bustle, going often between his 
dwelling house and the boat, talking loud and giving 
orders, and ever and anon wiping his forehead, for 
he was a man that delightedin having an ado. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab seeing Orooblisso active, look- 
ed at him for some time; and it so happened that all 
the friends at the same moment took their amber 
pipestrom their lips, and said— 

r Where can Orooblis, the Armenian dyer, be go- 
ing?” 

Such a simultaneous interjection naturally sur- 
prised them all, and Haddad-Ben-Ahab added— 

**] should like to go with him and see strange 
things, for I have never been out of the city of Bag- 
dad, save once to pluck pomegranates in the garden 
of Beys-Addy-Boolk.” And he then rose and went to 
the boat which Orooblis was loading, and spoke to 
him; and when it was ready, they seated themsevles 
on board, and sailed down the Tigris, having much 
pleasant discourse concerning distant lands, and hills 
whose tops pierced the clouds, and were supposed to 
be the pillars that upheld the erystal dome of the 
heavens. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab rejoiced greatly as they sailed 

along, and at last they came toa little town, where 
Orooblis, having business in dye-stuffs to transact, 
went on shore, leaving his friend. But in what cor- 
ner of the earth this little town stood, Haddad-Ben- 
Ahab knew not; for, like other travellers, he was not 
provided with much geographical knowledge. 
But soon after the departure of Orooblis he thought 
he would also land and inquire. Accordingly, taking 
his pipe in his hand, he stepped out of the boat and 
went about the town, looking at many things, till he 
came toa wharf where a large ship was taking mer- 
chandise on board; and her sailors were men of a 
different complexion from that of the watermen who 
plied on the Tigris at Bagdad. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab looked at them, and as he was 
standing near to where they were at work, he thought 
that this ship afforded a better opportunity than he 
had enjoyed with Orooblis to see foreign countries. 
He accordingly went up to the captain, and held out 
a handful of money, and indicated that he was de- 
sirous to sail away with the ship. ° 

When the captain saw the gold, he was mightly 
civil, and spoke to Haddad-Ben-Ahab with a loud 
voice, perhaps thinking to make him hear was the 
way to make him understand. But Haddad-Ben- 
Ahab only held up the fore-finger of his right hand 
and shook it to and fro. Inthe end, however, he 
was taken on board the ship, and no sooner was he 
there than he sat down ona sofa, and drawing his 
legs up under him, kindled his pipe, and begam to 
smoke, much at his ease, making observations with 
his eyes as he did so. 


The first observation Haddad-Ben-Ahab made 
was, that the sofa on which he had taken his place, 
was not at all like the sofas of Bagdad, and therefore 
when he returned he would show that he had not 
travelled without profit by having one made exactly 
similar for his best chamber, with hens and ducks 
under it, pleasantly feeding, and joyously cackling 
and quacking. And healso observed a remarkable 
sagacity in the ducks, for when they saw he was a 
stranger, they turned up the sides of their heads and 
eyed him in a most curious and inquisitive manner— 


very different, indeed, to the ducks of Bagdad. 


When the ship had taken on board her cargo, she 
spread her sails, and Haddad-Ben-Ahab felt himself 
in anew situation, for presently she began to lie 
over, and to plunge and revel among the waves like 
a glad creature. But Haddad-Ben-Ahab became 
very sick, and the captain showed him the way down 
into the inside of the vessel, where he went into a 
dark bed, and was charitably tended by one of the 
sailors for many days. 

After a season, there was much shouting on the 
deck of the ship, and Haddad-Ben-Ahab crawled 
out of his bed and went to the sofa, and saw that the 
ship was near the end of her voyage. / 

hen she had come toa bank where those on 
board could step out, Haddad-Ben-Ahab did so; and, 
after he had seen all the strange things which were 
in the town where he thus landed, he went to a ba- 
ker’s shep—for they eat bread in that town as they 
do in Bagdad—and bought a loaf, which having eat- 
en, he quenched his thirst ata fountain hard by, in 
his ordinary manner of drinking, at which he won- 
dered 

When he had solaced himself with all the wonders 
of that foreign city, he went to a faiker, who was 
holding two horses ready saddled; beautiful they 
were, and, as the faiker signified by signs, their 
hoofs were so fleet that they left the wind behind 
them. Haddad-Ben-Ahab then showed the faiker 
his gold, and mouted one of the horses, pointing with 
the shaft of his pipe to the faiker to mount the other; 
and then they both rode away into the country, and 
they found that the wind blew in their faces. 

At last they came to a caravansary, where the fuik- 
er bought a cooked hen and two onions, of which 
they both partook, and stretching themselves before 
the fire which they had lighted in their chamber, 
they fell asleep, and slept until the dawn of day, 
when they resumed their journey into remoter parts, 
and nearer to the wall of the world, which Haddad- 
Ben-Ahab, conjectured they must soon reach. They 
had not, however, journeyed many days in the usual 
manner when they came to the banks of a large river, 
and the faiker would no farther with his swift 
horses. Haddad-Ben-Ahab was in consequence con- 
strained to pay and part from him, and to embark 
in a ferry boat to convey him over the stream, where 
he found a strange vehicle with four horses standing 
ready to carry him on towards the wall of the world, 
‘‘which surely,” said he to himself, ‘* ought not to 
be now far off.” 4 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab showed his gold again, and 
was permitted to take a seat in the vehicle, which 
soon after drove away; and he remarked in a most 
sagacious manner, that nothing in that country was 
like the things in his own; for the houses and trees, 
and all things ran away as the vehicle came up to 
them; and when it gave a jostle, they gave a jump; 
which he noted as one of the most extraordinary 
things he had seen since he left Bagdad. 

At last, Haddad-Ben-Ahab came to the foot of a 
lofty green mountain, with groves and jocund vil- 
lages, which stadded it, as it were, with gems and 
shir ing ornaments, and he said, ‘* ‘This must be the 


wall of the world, for surely nothing can exist on the | 


other side of these hills! but I will ascend them and 
look over, for I should like to tell my friendsin Bag- 
dad what is to be seen on the outside of the earth.” 
Accordingly, he ascended the green mountain, and 
he came to a thick forest of stubby trees: ‘* This is 
surprising,” said Haddad-Ben-Ahab, ‘* but higher I 
will yet go.” And he passed through the forest of 
trees, and came to a steep moorland part of the hill, 
where no living thing could be seen, but a solitude 
witaout a limit, and the living world all glittering at 
the foot of the mountain. 

‘¢ This isa high place,” said Haddad-Ben-Ahab, 
** but I will go higher,” and began to climb with his 
hands. After an upward journey of great toil, he 
came to a frozen region, and the top of the wall of 
the world was still far above him. He was, how- 
ever, none daunted by the distance, but boldly held 
on in the ascent, and at last he reached the top.of the 
wall. But when he got there, instead of a region of 
fog anc chaos, he only beheld another world, much 
like our own, and he was greatly amazed, and ex- 
claimed with a loud voice—*‘* Will my friends in 
Bagdad believe this?—but it is true, and I will so 
tell them.” So he hastened down the mountain, and 
went with all the speed he could back to Bagdad; 
saying ** Bagdad;” and giving gold to every man he 
met, until he reached the kiosk of dreams, where 
his friends were smoking and looking at the gam- 
bols of the Tigris. 


When the friends of Haddad-Ben-Ahab saw him 
approach, they respectively took their pipes from 
their mouths and held them in their left hands, while 
they pressed their bosoms with their right, and re- 
ceived him with a solemen salaam, for he had been 
long absent, and all they in the mean time had heard 
concerning him was only what Orooblis, the Arme- 
nian dyer, on his retarn, told them: namely, that he 
was gone to the wall of the world, which limits the 
travels of man. No wonder, then, that they rejoiced 
with an exceeding gladness to see him return and 
take his place in the kiosk among them, as if he had 
never been a day’s journey away from Bagdad. 

They then questioned him about his adventures, 
and he faithfully related to them all the wonders 
which had been set forth in our account of the jour- 
ney; upon which they declared he had made himself 
one of the sages of the earth. 

After they each made a feast, to which they invited 
all the philosophers in Bagdad, Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
was placed in the seat of honour, and being courte- 
ously solicited, told them of his travels, and every 


one cried aloud, ‘* God is great, and Mahomet is his 

hen they had in this manner banquetted, Had- 
dad-Ben-Ahab fell sick, and there was a great talk 
concerning the same. Some said he was very ill 
others shook their heads and spoke not; but the worl 
is full of envy, and hard-heartedness, and those who 
were spiteful because of the renown which Haddad- 
Ben-Ahab as a traveller who had visited the top 
of the wall of the world with so much courage, had 
acquired, jeered at his paseo saying he had only 
feasted over much. Nevertheless, taddad-Ben 
Ahab died; and never was such a funeral seen in Bag- 
dad, save that one of caliph Mahoud, commonly called 
the Magnificent. Such was the admiration in which 
the memory of the traveller was held, the poets made 
dirges on the occasion, and mournful songs were 
heard in the twilight from the windows of every ha- 
rem. Nor did the generation of the time content it- 
self with the ceremonies of lamentation; they caused 
a fountain to be erected, which they named the Foun- 
tain of Haddad-Ben-Ahab, the traveller; and when 
the slaves go to fetch water, they speak of the wonder- 
ful things he did, and how he was on the top of the 
wall of the world, and saw the outside of the earth; 
so that his memory lives forever among them, as one 
of the greatest, the wisest, and the bravest of men. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EXTRACT FROM NOCTES AMBROSIAN£. 


Tickier.—I know of no match for you, but one 
—good, old, simple, worthy, straightforward, unsus- 
picious, single-hearted, heavenly-minded, Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Perrigord. You two should 
be driven in a curricle— 

Norru.—By WHOM? 

TickLeR.—‘‘Oh no! we never mention him,” 

Nortu.—Name—name. 

TICKLER. 
—— He, above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proadly eminent, 
Stood like a tower. 

Norta.—Thank ye !—Well,I don’t doubt Talley- 
rand among the Whigs has been almost as much at 
home as Kit North among the Cockneys. 

- Tickrer.—I can suppose it. You have met? 

Norru.—Not since 1786—The Abbe de Perigord 
was then a fascinating young gentleman. I supped 
with him two or three times at Madame de Sillery’s 
—He was very fond of Pamela, and agreeable to 
every body. How has he borne the tear and wear 
of years, and oaths, and protocols? 

TickLer.— Why, I saw little change, all things 
considered, since I was in Paris during the days of 
Le Citoyen Buonaparte, Premier Consul de la Re- 
publique une et indivisible. The coat he came to 
the levee with was, indeed, I could almost swear, the 
very one I saw him in at Bony’s grand military fete 
in honour of the death of Washington—an old blue 
habit gallone, to wit, with the hip buttons about a 
foot lower down than is the fashion in these degene- 
rate days, and wide enough to have embraced another 
devout ex-bishop of equal girth, without pinching. 
His lameness has, of course, become more trouble- 
some and apparent; he stoops somewhat—considera- 
bly indeed—and his hair, which he still wears in the 
ancient cut, grand redundant flowing curls gathered 
half-way down the backbone in a black riband, a la 
Richelieu, has turned as white as driven snow, or 
even as Queen Caroline’s reputation; but otherwise 
the man remains much im statu guo—the brow smooth 
and unwrinkled as in the first candid dawn of its 
juvenile innocence—the eye—the large, open, clear 
blue eye, not a whit less calm, gentle, serene and 
apostolic—the original mild, soft, paternal smile on 
the good Father in God’s pale lips—the complexion 
of the same cold, fixed, colourless, passionless purity 
—the whole air now, as then, that of a human bein 
refined and exalted by the unvaried exercise of faith, 
hope, charity, merey, forgiveness, long-suffering, 
meekness, and all evangelical virtues, into a frame of 
mind so entirely seraphic, that one can hardly look 
at him without feeling as if some delicious old me- 
lancholy miserere were in progress, and this saint 
upon earth were waiting for the last note of the 
organ, to fold his thin transparent ivory fingers, and 
say, **Let us pray!” 


NORTH. 
‘* Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age « reverend hermit grew; 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the erystal well; 
Remote from men, with God he pass’d his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.” 
* * 


The world is making progress, and we have the 
happiness to belong to an exceedingly enlightened 
and far-sighted generation, one of whose most pre- 
cious luminaries is, I understand, the Viscount Pal- 
merston. 

TickLer.—Undoubtedly—and a very handsome 
luminary, moreover, [assure you. I have not often 
a a dandy of fifty worthy of holding a candle 
to him, 

Nonra.—Physically? or intellectually? or both? 

Ticxier.—The /’/iysique, taking the dustra of the 
chandelle (qui vaut bien son jue) into account, a 
pears blameless. He is a well-made, light-limbed, 
middle-sized man, with the spring of thirty in him, 
hodie, and a head-piece which, but for some consi- 


derable thinning of locks, anda certain frostification - 
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in progress among most elaborately tended whiskers 
of almost Berghamesque dimensions, might still, 
being copperplated, wake soft sighs in the fair rea- 
der of the Forget-me-not, ‘‘ when the days of the 

ears of her virginity are expired.” As to the rest, 

did not hear him speak, but from all T have read 
and heard, I am inclined to look on him as the ablest 
man in the cabinet, after Brougham and Stanley.— 
Great, no doubt, is the space between the two I have 
named, and very considerable may be the space be- 
tween even the latter and lower of chem and this Vis- 
counts but I should be sorry, indeed, to have to mea- 
sure the interval between him and any others of the 
cabinet, those of them, at least, that have their seats 
in the Honse of Comimons. 

Nonra.—I remember the last time I met with 
ed Canning, where he and I have spent so many 

appy days together, on the Queen of the Lakes, he 
spoke of Lord Palmerston in terms of considerable 
warmth. I think the expression was, ‘‘If I could 
only shake this puppy’s luxurious habits, he might 
make a fair second-rater.”” George was always fond 
of nautical allusions. I shall never forget the bitter- 
ness with which, talking of Brougham on the same 
occasion, he called him ‘‘ that damned four-decker 
of theirs.” 

Tickier.—How little did he think, in those days, 
that that four-decker should ever call himself Ad- 
miral! 

Nonrta.—Aye, or live to see so many of the old 
fleet following her, with the tri-colour at the mast- 
head! 

TICKLER (sings. ) 
*¢© little did my mither think, 
The day she cradled me, 
What band I was to travel in— 
Or the death that I should dee.” 
NORTH (sings) 
My mither she wasa guide auld wife, 

Though ance she gaed astray, 

And if she had seen what I should come to, 

Her heart it had been wae.” 


TICKLER (sings) 
*¢ At the auld ingle-side, her hand on the wheel, 

The wee laddie at her knee, 

That he e’er should gang rovin’ wi’ tinkler loons, 

The thought wad hae blinded her ee.” 

NORTH (sings. ) 
*¢ The thought wad ha’ blinded her ee, 

For her heart it was in the right place, 
Aad she took meikle tent 0’ me, 

An’ ca’d me a bairn 0’ grace.” 

TICKLER (sings. ) 
*¢ She ca’d me a bairn 0’ grace— 

But I’ve turn’d out a ne’erdoweel, 
O! but this is an awfu’ place, 

And my master’s the horned Deil.” 

NORTH, 

I agree with Robert Burns, that that’s one of the 
most pathetic of all our old Scotch ditties—and real- 
ly you have done your part well. Your opinion, on 
the whole, then, is, that Lord Palmerston has been 
Benevented, or Circumvented, or something of the 
sort, on some recent occasions. 

TICKLER. 

Me!—I could never have thought of insinuating 
any vam 1 of the kind. The Lord forbid! If Pal- 
merston heard you, he would think nothing of eating 
you up. I assvre you he isa nobleman who enter- 
tains just and adequate notions of his own talents and 
importance in the world—Benevented indeed! 

onta.—Heigho!—When I was in Muscovy, Mr. 
Tickler, in the days of my youth, I saw a great deal of 
Count Alexis Orloff, (who indeed has mentioned me 
in one of his letters to that illustrious man, Sir John 
Sinclair, in terms so laudatory, that I almost blushed 
to read them) and, among other wonderful exhibitions 
of his gigantic strength that I witnessed, one was 
this: At the beginning of a er: he would 
walk up to the right-hand company of the Grenadier 
Guards, and, selecting two of the most swaggering- 
looking of the Philistines, seize them simultaneous- 
ly, each by the waistband of the breeches, and forth- 
with bring their two beautifully-powdered headpieces 
together, a foot or so above his own, with a gentle 
rat-tat-tat. He would then set the Adonises down 
again, to re-adjust their strut according to their 
fancy. The Empress, good soul, took a sort of 
pleasure in this, now. . 

Tickter.—That was Chesmenski!—so called for 
some battle—— ? 

Nortua.—For his sea victory over the [ofidel at 
Chesme. By the way, what capital titles of this 
kind the Russians make—Sabalcanski—Sadounaski 
—and so forth. Your friend, the Imperturbable, 


has had honourable additions enough in his time, to. 
ever to get out of it. 


be sure—but what would you say to Soapgreyski, or 
Palmerstonscoffski, eh? 

Trckter.—Or Lambtonbamski?—but, between 
ourselves, Christopher, the folk up yonder give the 
Premier himself very little either of the credit or 
the diseredit of this Cabinet’s proceedings. Lord 
Grey is, iu fact, off the hooks. 

Norta.—In my private opinion, he was always a 
hambug;—but it can’t be age that has altered him 
for the worse, if he really has undergone such a mu- 
tation. 

TrcKLER.—I don’t know. Years are like miles 
in walking, or glasses in drinking. What would be 
nothing to you, or old Circumvento, or Captain Bar- 
clay, might knock up another performer. It is cer- 
tain that Lord Grey is no longer any thing like the 
man he was. Even the beautiful print, a flattering 


one of course, which adorns one of the cleverest and 
most captivating numbers of our excellent friend 
Jerdan’s admirable Portrait Gallery, confesses some- 
thing of the fact. He has a worn-out, wasted look, 
somehow; indeed, a more melancholy physiognomy 
I have not often seen on human shoulders—a truly pi- 
tiable mixture of the arrogant and the fretful, the 
peevish and the pompous. 

Norta.—I have had my eyes on him, less or more, 
these five-and-forty years, and I know no public man 
of whose conduct, throughout that = period, one 
must trace so much to temper, so very little to prin- 
ciple. Considering that he has all along bad his self- 
love at the helm, and how very seldom he has had 
the wind with him, it can surely be no great wonder 
that his aspect should, by this time o’ day, have ac- 
quired a touch or two of the subacerb. 

TicKtEeR.—I give him credit for more talent than 
you ever did; but, on the whole, I agree with you as 
to the moral branch of the question. 


**Dimidium donare Lino, quam credere totum, * 
Qui mavult—mavult perdere dimidium. ” 


Nortra.—Lord Grey has been a public man for 
near fifty years. Will you have the goodness to say 
in what be has ever shown any thing worthy of being 
talked of as talent? You don’t surely reckon such 
speaking as his for much. 

TickLen.— Why, nobody has a higher respect for 
really good speaking that I have, or a baser con- 
tempt for all speaking below the first-rate. In his 
earlier days he may have had many betters; but, as 
it is, he is now reckoned the first in that house, at 
least after the Chanceller, and I presume we must 
not say, even across a round table, that that can be 
nothing. 

Nortu.—Reckoned indeed! What did you think 
yourself? 

Tickter.—As to that—pass the bottle—I am a 
poor, bigoted, old, provincial ultra-Tory in a pigtail, 
and my sentiments on such a subject must, of course, 
be unworthy of your attention. But if 1 were to be 
so very audacious as to speak the truth, I should say 
that in figure, in features, in countenance, in attitude, 
in gesture, in dignity of presence, in compass of 
voice, in energy of language, in every thing that goes 
to make up the outward form and shape of oratory, 
Lord Grey is surpassed far beyond the measurement 
of inches—yea, not a whit less conspicuously, to my 
mind, than he is in other particulars of a still higher 
order, I mean extent of knowledge, breadth of views, 
power of reasoning, soundness of principle,and hon- 
esty of purpose—by your own excellent friend, the 
Earl of Mansfield. By their fruits shall ye know 
them; read their last speeches;—or compare Lord 
Howick with Lord Stormont. 

Norta.—I think you said you were present the 
night of the Dissolution. 

Tickter.—I was, and Lord Mansfield, in his 
robes, thundering aperto ore, while this precious pre- 
mier and his colleagues sat quaking before him, pre- 
sented, to my mind, a speetacle than which Quous- 
que tandem could never have been more grand, im- 
posing, sublime. The triumph of sincerity over 
craft, of patriotism over self-seeking, of pride over 
presumption, and, I will add, of genius over charla- 
tanerie, was never more complete. The hand that 
drew Paul preaching at Athens might have found a 
study in that scene. 

Nortu.—How did Brougham look? 

TickLer.—As pale as death, and as sulky as the 
devil, to be sure. But we must not mix him up 
with the Shallows. Well, it did me good to hear 
his voice again—’tis at this hour the same that we re- 
member—Auld Edimbrae in every tone, as perfect 
as “Caller haddies!”—But, my eye! he makes a 
rum-looking Lord Chancellor! 

Norrp.—Did ye forgather in private? 

Tickter.—Several ttmes—once at Lord Eldon’s 
and another day a regular jollification, at the Beef- 
steaks, besides sundry routs and sotrees of all sorts. 
He was always delightful, quite the old man, full of 
mirth and good-hamour, quizzing Reform and Use- 
ful Knowlege, and Jeremy and Lord Johnny, and all 
the rest of the staff of the day, and filling his glass to 
the brim like an honest fellow—just as in the days of 
yore, man, with the Knight of Hawthornden, and 
Sandy Finlay. 

Nonrtu.—Aye, aye.—I always said he would come 
tosomething. Lord! It seems but yesterday that 
L was first introduced to him at old Davie Willison’s, 
when he was trotting about the printing-office with 
the first proof-sheets of the Edinburgh Review! 

Tickier.—Clever fellows had much reason to 
complain of the old system, no question. 

Nonta.—We shall see what he makes of it—’tis a 
pretty mess; and if, somehow or other, he do not 
help us after all, I don’t very well see how we are 
God only knows what his real 
feelingsand views may be. 

TickLer.—Aye—but that he has either love, or 
affection, or respect for any of his present accompli- 
ces, is what I shall not bein a hurry to believe. He 
always disliked and despised Lambton—and Grey, 
down tothe last hour of extremest unavoidable ne- 
cessity, did every thing he could to merit his abhor- 
rence—he must have known, as well as I, how the 
pokerly old imposter talked of his speeches in York- 
shire only this time twelvemonth—but, indeed, the 
whole affair, first and last, was transparent. Lord 
‘Silver Po” has been his butt these twenty years. 
Goderich, Palmerston, Grant, and Melbourne, were 
the old enemies of one who has too much sense to be 
ofa forgiving disposition. Grahame isa blown blad- 
der—Althorpe a dult unredeemed—and I don’t sup- 


pose the scribe of Don Carlos can be considered with 
very reverential feelings by the reviewer of The Ex- 
cursion, 
NoxtTu.—He is playing, no doubt, his own game, 
and we shall see how it turns up. 
Tickter.—For my part, if we were to choose a 
President, he should have my vote sooner than any 
of the bunch. 
Nortsa.—The Lord Harry has more brains, 1 ad- 
mit, than all the others put together. 
Tickter.—Yes, yes, and he has watered them 
with more toddy, and latterly claret, than would 
float the whole kit to perdition. And then he is the 
only one in the set that has none of the stiff, idiotic 
trash of official dignity about him. I ean tolerate 
any thing rather than that sort of gamroon, for my 
part—but ’tis one of the old vices of the Whigs—and 
perbaps not the least of them, 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
STORIES OF LIVING MUSICIANS. 


If an exaggerated degree of veneration wasaccord- 
ed, by the ancient Greeks, to musicians, as men, we, 
perhaps, are too prone to consider them more in 
their professional than their personal character. No 
son of song ever yet acquired fame or honour in his 
art, without possessing an enthusiasm which, though 
chiefly*directed to musical science, could not fail to 
tinge his thoughts and actions, on points unconnected 
with harmony. Braham rather regales his mind 
upon the recollections of royalty than the reminis- 
cences of popular applause; Catalani muses less on 
her miracles of voice, than on the compliments of 
the soldier Swede; and poor Charley Dignum’s glee 
was but the consequence and product of mock-turtle 
and malmsey-madeira. It might be difficult to de- 
five in what manner ‘‘ the concord of sweet sounds” 
operates on the moral character of him whom they 
inspire; yet it will be assented to, that musical taste 
often wars with the ordinary pursuits of life, and in- 
duces apathy in the common concerns of active so- 
ciety :—and it isa freedom from the cares and anxie- 
ties of the world, thus produced, which has assured 
longevity to singers in a number of remarkable in- 
stances, little as their avocations would seem favour- 
able to advanced age. 

It is but a few years since Madame Mara, after the 
interval of half a century, re-appeared upon the Lon- 
don boards, undoubtedly with diminished powers 
of execution, but with all the taste and enthusiasm 
for the art that she possessed when she enchanted a 
by-gone generation. She was then more aged than 
the oldest of her admirers;—on the scene of her early 
glories, when once the proud and the influential strug- 
gle for her notice, and with all the deceitful remin- 
iscences of her former fame alive in her mind, she 
found herself alone—a stranger in the assembly; the 
walls had Jost their echo, and the mute respect with 
which the audience listened to her later accents, elo- 
quently told her what she had been, and what she 
was. She wept bitterly at the wholesome, but humb- 
ling lesson. Barbarini, once so celebrated asa sing- 
er, was discovered but last year, by a traveller, still 
living, in a retired town of Russia; where, at the age 
of 106, he was in the active performance of the 
homely duties of alowly innkeeper at Voronoge, 
and notwithstanding his weight of years, walked 
daily a league and a half for the benefit of his health; 
each evening reverting to his goiter, and singing the 
songs of his fair Italy witha feeble voice. Court fa- 
vour failed him, and reduced to poverty, he was ob- 
liged to seek subsistence by manual labour in that 
distasteful clime. 

Catorina Gabrieli, who had b2en in her infant years 
the companion of poor Barbarini, who had shared 
with him the best of his fame (being his junior by 
five years only,) and whose musical talent was the 
boast of her native Italy, also still survives. She is 
upwards of 100, But, two years since, she could 
delight her triends by evidence of yet extraordinary 
powers. In the meridian of her renown the most 
splendid offers were made her to proceed to foreign 
shores, and from London golden arguments were 
profusely lavished to induce her to visitus. ‘*I can 
never do there as I like,” was the honest answer of 
the celebrated cantatrice. ‘‘If I do not choose to 
sing Lshall be insulted.—No! No!—I would rather 
live in my own Italy, were it a jail.” 

The Empress Catherine, about the year 1765 exert- 
ed all her influence to have Gabrieli at Saint Peters- 
burg, until, wearied by the assiduous persuasion of 
the autoerat’s ambassador, she consented to sing at 
the Russian court for two short months, on condition 
of having five thousand ducats, and all the expenses 
of ber residence in the northern capital, with those 
of her voyage thither and return, fully paid. ‘Tell 
the Italian,” replied the Empress to her minister, 
‘*that [ do not pay my field-marshals so much,”— 
Tell your mistress,” answered Gabrieli, on the 
message being conveyed to her, ‘‘ that she may set 
her field-marshals to sing.”” Unused as she was to 
concession, the haughty empress acceded to the 
terms of the Roman, and so delighted was she by 
her performance, that jewels far exceeding the 
amount of her salary, were presented to the enchan- 
tress. Yet Gabrieli was any thing but covetous; in- 
deed she was munificently generous on occasions, and 
ever charitable; but sometimes, as we have seen, she 
indulged in freaks of independence which were not 
always so happy in their results as that practised 
upon Catherine. Invited to visit Palermo, she reach- 
ed the shores of Sicily, when ber fame was at its 
acme, and her arrival caused as great a ** sensation” 
in the capital of the island as Paganini’s has created 
among us. For once, in Neapolitan government, 


the feelings of the Viceroy ran parallel with the en- 
thusiam of the people. A splendid repast was fur- 
nished by him to the nobility of Palermo, on the day 
of her first appearance—the proudest of the land 
were in attendance, and the banquet waited—yet sue 
came not. Messengers were despatched to remind 
the prima-donna of her promise and her host’s ex- 
pectation.—** La Signora sends fo say that she had en- 
tirely forgotten the invitation—is in bed, and desires 
not to be disturbed,” was the easy answer which he 
bore; and it was much—as my Lord Pembroke, or 
any of our countrymen cognizant of the sweetness of 
Sicilian rule, willadmit. ‘The promised airs of the 
evening, however, woud, it was thought, recom- 
pense the disappointed Viceroy for the less grateful 
ones thus exhibited, and he repaired to the theatre, 
followed by the illustrious cortege. Those who have 
endured long hours of suffocation in the gallery of 
the House of Commons to hear the motion of some 
celebrated orator postponed—those who have read 
a fashionable novel to the end, in the hope of ex- 
tracting some little particle of pleasure—may appre- 
ciate the horror of his Highness, to hear the shrew- 
like songtress perversely setting all harraony and 
measure at defiance—stultifying the laborious efforts 
of the astonished orchestra, and giving her ‘* native 
wood-notes wild” with a generous disdain of rule, 
that would have startled the classical ears of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, and throw my Loré Mount-Ex 
comb into a swoon. This was really too much for 
vice-regal forbearance; the contempt of authority 
was construed into acrime of the deepest dye, and 
the intractable syren was, on the termination of her 
performance, safely consigned to a prison, to pay the 
— of the insult. Handsome apartments were 

owever afforded her; she adopted a sumptuous ta- 
ble; was ** at home” to all, and at all times, and the 
prison became a scene of attraction perfectly unpre- 
cedented. As the term of the audacious culprit’s 
confinement approached, she ordered a list of those 
detained for debt, to be laid before her, and dis- 
charged all claims upon them! A vessel was pre- 
pared to bear her to her beloved Italy; and as she is- 
sued from her prison-walls, she was burne in proces- 
sion by the congregated inhabitants of Palermo, past 
the Viceroy’s palace to the Marina, where she em- 
barked amidst shouts of triumph from the grateful 
multitude. 


The professional career of Rossini has not always 
been coleur de rose. The strings of his destiny were 
not always golden ones, nor was the science of sound 
continually that of harmony to the ears of the great 
Master. Ji Barbiere di Siviglia had a singular fate 
on its earliest representations at the Theatre d’Ar- 
gentina at Rome, where it was produced in 1816. A. 
variety of unlucky accidents attended the first per- 
formance. Conscious of the merits of the piece, and 
sensible of the high support promised by the ability 
of the actors, the elated composer assumed a promi- 
nent station in the orchestra; and that he might not 
be confounded in the eye of the audience with the 
vulgar mass of symphoniaci, he had invested himself 
with a vermilion-coloured coat—a garb which, how- 
ever it might dazzle the eyes of some, produced the 
most discordant laughter in others, and sadly derang- 
ed the effect of the overture. The poor maestro’s 
features became identified with the colour of his habit. 
The part of Almaviva having been assigned to Gar- 
cia, as he attempted to commence the serenade, the 
various chords of his guitar, with an unanimity some- 
what remarkable, suddenly snapped, and hisses pur- 
sued the unhappy minstrel as he fled the stage. The 
nerves of the composer were fearfully shaken, and 
his confidence in his work was gradually lessening, 
when all his hopes were at once crushed by a luck- 
less adventure that occurred to Figaro, in the per- 
son of Zamboni, who by some accident or other made 
a false step as he entered, and, falling upon his face, 
struck the most prominent feature of it so violently, 
as to produce from it a crimson stream. Forgetful 
in his terror, of his handkerchief, Zamboni hurried- 
ly applied the skirts of his dress to stop the blushing 
torrent, while shouts of laughter spoke more the fas- 
lidious taste, than the humanity, of the audience. In 
the confusion that ensued, the humbled but indignant 
compositoire fled the theatre, while the opera was 
terminated amidst signs of contempt and disapproba- 
tion. The pride of Rossini was humbled; all his 
better hopes were destroyed. Could he have with- 
drawn the piece, he would have been comparatively 
happy; but it was necessary that it should undergo a 
renewed ordeal on the succeeding evening. Well 
aware of the violent passions of a Roman audience, 
and the uncomplimentary mode of giving them ex- 
— when the fatal hour approached he locked 
1imself in his chamber. Alone, and trembling for 
his fame and person, the weary hours of that eventful 
evening passed by no means pleasantly, until the 
neighbouring bells sounded the hour of midnight— 
when a distant ramour, as of numerous voices, reach- 
ed hisear. He opened his casement with a nervous 
hand, and it became more distinct each moment, un- 
til, ata turning of the street, ‘Rossini! Rossini!” 
was vehemently ejaculated. Closing his window in 


affright, he senk desparing on a seat, until the repeti- . 


tion of the ery at the very door of his dwelling, re- 
called him to a sense of danger, and the necessity of 
averting it. 
were heard upon the stairs; ‘‘Rossini! Rossini!” was 
shouted simultaneously with repeated"knoeks at his 
chamber-door; but Rossini answered not. Theour- 
cry and battery became yet more violent, until, to 
his horror, he heard the portal give away, and “Sig 
nore Maestro!” and ‘*Rossini! Rossini!” formeéd the 
chorus that accompanied the violation of his domi- 
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cile. Hewas notthere. ‘‘Where could he be?” 
was the general inquiry, until one of more acute vi- 
sion than the rest discerned, beneath the bed, some 
of the vestiary appendages of the concealed musician. 
With a yell of triumph he was dragged forth; ‘‘Santa 
Maria! Signora Compatevole!” ejaculated the af- 
frighted harmonist; when it was announced to him 
that the performance had redeemed the ill-fortune 
of the previous evening—that Rome wasin ecstacies, 
and that the audience had adjourned en masse to do 
honour al divino maestro. They bore him in triumph 
from his house, amid the blaze of athousand torches, 
and the vociferations of la bocca Romana. He was 
carried past balconies, crowded with fair spectators 
and beaming with lights, to the theatre, where he 
was crowned upon the stage. The deep silence of 
old Rome was fearfully profaned, as the multitude 
subsequently sounnigaated’ him to an osteria, where 
a magnificent entertainment had been provided: and 
morning dawned ere he and his admirers had termi- 
nated the orgies of his ovation. 

Rossini is an inveterate musician; his whole soul 
is wrapt in harmony: he thinks, dreams, eats, and 
drinks music; it is to him what ale was to Boniface, 
or what Dr. Johnson was to Boswell. It was late at 
night, in the summer of 1829, that on his way to 
Italy, a foreigner arrived at the inn Les Trois Cou- 
ronnes, in the lovely town of Vevay, with his cara 
sposa, wearied both by travel and excessive heats of 

eday. It was the season for the transmigration 
of the northern hordes to the south, and Money (the 
master of the hotel) could but afford them his pri- 
vate sitting-room, and a hastil shi gutng bed-to re- 
pose on. Supper was ordered, but, ere it came, the 
eye of the guest had fallen on the piano of Madame 
M. which was, however, locked. In vain Money 
represented the lateness of the hour—the number of 
his guests, who had all retired to rest. No excuse 
would serve, and the peremptory gentleman attained 
his end. His fingers swept the keys, and the door 
being opened to let in air, the sound penetrated to 
every quarter of the hotel. The performer had fi- 
nished one of the airs of Guillaume Tell, when his 
attention was called to those around him. This se- 
cond Orpheus, was encircled by a group composed of 
persons of various nations; men, women, waiters, 
ostlers, all night-capped, bonnetted, silk-handker- 
chiefed, or uncoifed, were listening to him open- 
mouthed and mute with delight—Swiss, Germans, 
English, French, and Italians. ‘‘ Der Teufel”— 
** Diu lai Vouarde”—*“Superbe! Divin!”—*‘* Who 
ean he be?”—* Eglie Italiano Sicuramente!” were 
the cries of his enraptured auditors, in their various 
tongues. The Ranz des Vaches followed—Henri 
Quatre—Che bello clima e questo, and ‘* God save 
the King,” were successively played, and every lis- 
tener felt prouder of his fatherland as he hearkened 
to that piano magico. The police-book next morn- 
ing bore the name of ** Rossini,” and explained to 
all, the mystery of the preceding night. 

- The genius of Rossini is inexhaustible, but his 


learning his slight. The sweet and flowing melodies’ 


of Tancredi were produced by him at the age of 
cigars and at once gave evidence of his taste; 
while all his subsequent compositions, numerous as 
they are, have the Redgauntlet brand of origin on 
their foreheads. Flattered, caressed, and feted as 
he has been, it would be strange were the man not 
affected by the merits of the author. Elevated ra- 
pidly to distinction and public notice, his simple na- 
ture was scarcely calculated for the weight of honors 
with-which he has been laden; and vanity and pre- 
sumption took place of homelier and honester qual- 
ities of character. Yet he is said to be more sensible 
toreprehension than to adulation, and if his share of 
the former has been trifling in amount, in two instan- 
ees it derived a factitious importance from the sour- 
ces it sprang from. *‘* The Siege of Corinth” was 
forbidden to be performed on the Venetian stage by 
Metternich; and his Majesty of Spain having been 

resent at the first performance of Ofello at Madrid, 
Interdicted its repetition on the ground of its immo- 
rality. The propriety of a man’s taking away the 
life of his lady, may abstractedly be questionable; 
but it must be recollected that the Moor was nota 
Christian, a circumstance that might have pleaded 
for him with the tender conscience of the Most 
Catholic King. 


The transition from parts of dramatic dignity to 
the character she supported in private life, was never 
more easy thanin the case of Madame Catalani. In 
person, manner, and discourse, she was noble, and 
one was too often disposed to confound Catalani with 
Semiramide. The unusual respect shown to her by 
crowned heads, seemed less accorded to the actress 
than the woman; and whether on the stage or at 
Court, it ever seemed that elle aspirait a descendre. 
The last word pronounced, it is said, by the King of 
Bavaria, was the name of the Roman songstress. — 
The Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt took his seat 
in the orchestra of his theatre, as leader of the band, 
in honour of her genius; and even the Emperor of 
Austria forgot all meaner arts in admiration of Cata- 
lani. Charles John of Sweden himself conducted 
ber through the Royal Museum at Stockholm, in 
1827, where two magnificent vases of porphyry at- 
tracted her admiration; and some time after a simi- 


r ler pair was forwarded to her at Paris, by the gallant 


prince, who deemed mye | thousand francs a not 
too costly tribute to the enchanting actress, Yet all 
her sympathies were not devoted to royalty; for hay- 
ing visited Cracow, and consenting to sing for one 
wight at the public theatre, when the enormous 
amount of her engagement was tendered her, she re- 
turned more than the moiety of the sum in aid of 


erection of the monument in memory of the patriot 
Kosciusko. ° 

At Weimar it was Catalani’s good or ill fortune 
to be placed at table next to the venerable Goethe. 
It was intended by her illustrious host as a mark of 
respect to the fair Italian; but the lady was little ac- 
quainted with literature in general, or any other 
poetry than that which the fair translator to the 
King’s Theatre murders so wae te | for the bene- 
fit of its British frequenters. ‘The peculiar attention 
paid to her neighbour, added to his imposing ap- 
pearance, attracted the curiosity of the syren; and 
she inquired his name. ‘** The celebrated Goethe, 
Madam.” ‘* Pray on whatinstrument does he play?” 
was the next interrogation. ‘* Madam, it is the re- 
nowned author of Werter.”’ ** Oh! yes, yes, I recol- 
lect.”” Then turning to Goethe, resolved in her turn 
to compliment the aged poet, ** Ah! Monsieur,” she 
exclaimed, **how greatly do I admire Werter.” <A 
low bow answered the distinguished™eulogist. ‘I 
never read any thing so truly laughable in all my 
life. What a complete farce, Sir!” Madam! The 
Sorrows of Werter?” ‘* Ah, Sir, was any thing ever 
more truly ridiculous!” continued the laughing lady, 
as she recalled to memory—What? a Parody upon 
Werter, produced at one of the minor theatres at 
Paris, where all the sentimentality of the Teutonic 
swain had been cruelly, but laughably burlesqued. 
The poet’s nerves were sadly affecied by the ap- 
plause so equivocally lavished on his unsuspected 
taleut, and the lady’s credit was sensibly diminished 
at the court of Weimar, by her ignorance of Wer‘er 
and Goethe-sentimentality. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

Before this meets the eye of many of our readers, 
a New Year will have dawned upon the world. Let 
every one hold communion with himself for a brief 
season on such an occasion, and reviewing the deeds 
of the past year, decide whether he is better and 
wiser, with brighter prospects and a more enduring 
spirit for enterprise, than he possessed at this date 
last year. Let all turn back with the eye of retro- 
spection upon the past, and gather from the deeds 
written there by the finger of time, admonition and 
example for the future. Let the intemperate reflect 
for a moment, how much better would their condi- 
tion have been, mentally and morally, if, during the 
past twelve months, ardent spirits, had not soiled 
their lips or fired their brain? Let the dissolute and 
idle, who have become victims of disease, or are re- 
ceiving the penalties of crime, reflect upon their 
condition, and resolve that throughout all futare life 
they will endeavour to act, so that at the end of a year 
they may rejoice rather than lament over their for- 
tunes!—The spendthrift and the gambler should now 
take heed from the past—those who have committed 
deeds of evil in moments of unrestrained passion— 
those who have acted unfairly by relatives and dishon- 
ourably with friends—all, indeed, however exalted or 
abased their condition in life, may reflect with profit, 
as they begin another year of existence, for as 
such reflection brings with it a conviction of being 
once wrong, it induces a resolution to act better for 
the future. 

It may be that death has been among those who 
read us last year, and those who read us now. Some 
friend or relative, wife, lover, or husband, may be 
food for worms, who was then ruddy in health and 
buoyant in spirit. Is there not a warning in this? 
May not the return of another year find yet others 
parted from the sparkling hearth and cheerful fire- 
side—cold, stiff, and clammy in the grave? Surely 
as time fleets on—as month after month passes away 
for ever, and years tread upon the footsteps of each 
other, we should remember that we are but the crea- 
tures of a day—mortal, and liable to be cut down 
either in spring-time or summer, in autumnn or when 
the sorrows of many years have gathered upon us,and 
our limbs are feeble and bent by time. We should 
surely ponder for a brief time on what we are doing 
here, and to what end our actions are regulated. 

They who are but stepping upon the threshold 
of existence, who see in the prospective nothing but 
flowers, sunshine, and happiness, will as surely be 
disappointed as they live. Ask those in middle life 
and the aged, look at the lot of humanity, take ex- 
perience for your teacher, and all will assure you 
that at best life is but a dream—a brief, and compa- 
ratively, momentary existence—ending we know not 
where: and yet we wander on carelessly, as one year 
after another is lopped away from our allotted num- 


ber, and we are thus precipitated towards the grave. 


Certain it is, that those who desire to live long and 
well in this world, should live not like beasts of the 
field, with nothing br.t bestial appetites to gratify; 
but as beings possessed of minds, who expect to 
live hereafter, and whose actions should be regu- 
lated as well by a responsibility to their fellows as 
to a Supreme responsibility, of which all, in their 
better and cooler moments, have a consciousness. 
After this homily, unusual from one of our tempera- 
ment, we extend to one and all of our patrons, our 
best and heartiest wishes for a merry and a happy 
New Year. 


THE BOSTON TOKEN—CHRISTIAN OFFERING. 

We should, before this, have noticed both these 
publications, copies of which were received some 
time since. The Boston ‘Token is a well known and 
well conducted annual, remarkable, from its com- 
mencement, for the excellence of its literature and 
the beauty of its embellishments. The number for 
1832 is probably the best that has been published.— 
We have read some of its contributions with much 
pleasure, and can commend it safely to the public as 
an annual that deserves to be read as well as looked 
at for the beauty of its decorations. 

The Christian Offering is fully equal to the Token 
in point of literature. Its compositions are of course 
of a more religious cast, but they contain no bigotry, 
and may be read by one sect as well as another, with 
equal pleasure. Some of the essays embraced in this 
volume are written with unusual nerve and elegance 
of diction, and commend themselves particularly to 
those who prefer substantial English, to the mawkish 
compositions in the form of fiction, which disfigure 
many of our publications which assume to be liter- 
ary. 

Both these annuals may be had of Mr. Thomas T. 
Ash, in Chesnut street above Fourth. 


CONRAD, KING OF NAPLES. 

We are indebted to an intelligent friend for the 
following notice of, and extract from, this new tra- 
gedy, which is to be produced at the Arch street the- 
atre. Having read the production ourselves, we take 
pleasure in confirming the statement of our corre- 
spondent. 

Conrad of Naples, a new tragedy, about to be pro- 
duced at the Arch street theatre, has been submitted 
to our perusal. The plot, which is founded upon an 
incident in Neapolitan history, is happily conceived 
and ably digested; full of bustle and incident, it is 
exciting and intensely interesting. The dialogue is 
spirited and animated, the language nervous, com- 
pressed and fercible, abounding in poetic imagery. 
The character of Prince Conrad, the hero of the tra- 
gedy, is stamped with vigor and impressive energy, 
and is distinctly, vividly, and powerfully portrayed; 
his characteristics are delineated with strength, uni- 
formity and consistency—they are peculiar, pointed 
and identic; his language and actions are consistent 
throughout; he never gives utterance to a sentiment 
out of character, so as to create a momentary doubt 
as to his individual identity. The author has con- 
ceived his character with energetic force, and exhibi- 
ted it with powerful ability. Perhaps the most ex- 
alted merit of the dramatist is this vivid delineation 
of character, and deeply-traced, strongly-marked in- 
dividuality, by which we are acquainted so familiarly 
with the dramatic personages, that we would be ena- 
bled to identify them by their peculiar language and 
turn of sentiment, though their names should not 
happen to be annexed to their portions of the dia- 
logue. 

Conrad stands forth from the group of the drama- 
tis persone in prominent relief: he instantly arrests 
attention: he enlists our feelings almost exclusively: 
he is the centre towards which tend all our anxious 
doubts and sympathetic hopes. ‘The rightful inhe- 
ritor of a throne, with all the exalted sentiments of 
self which royalty inspires—stripped of his birth- 
right—east out, a wandering, destitute exile, upon a 
frigid and unsympathizing world—pennyless, mise- 
rable—without friends, without sympathy, without 
respect—aidless, indigent and forlorn—the whole 
current of his feelings is confined to a single chan- 
nel, circumscribed, it is true, but deep, powerful and 
excitive. The deep-felt sense of injury perpetually 
rambles in his mind, embittering his peace, and poi- 
soning every source of mental delight~ The fierce 
spirit of vengeance continually haunts his soul,almost 


to the exclusion of every finer emotion and nobler 


seusibility ot the heart—even love, so powerful inits 

sway over romantic dispositions, appears with him 

to be but a secondary passion. Such is Conrad— 

fierce, fiery, haughty, imperious, and overbearing. 

His soliloquy in tlie second act, when on the eve of- 
the accomplishment of his designs, and the fruition 

of his revenge, furnishes both an outline of his cha- 
racter and a specimen of the piece: 


Con.—’Tis come at last! That hour: I’ve hoped 
for it, 

Till life lost every wish but that—Revenge: 
I’ve prayed for it, until my maddened spirit 
Breathed through the holy orison—Revenge: 
Ev’n sleep has started from her fiery dreams, 
And to the started night ericd out—Revenge! 
And now ’tis come! I’ve conjured up a storm 
Will shake this Frenchman from his royal pereh, 
And send his vassals howling to their homes. 
Now let thy mandate stay the tempest, Anjou! 
Yes, fling thy fetters in the troubled ocean. 


For a boy *twas bravely done! 
But need, ’tis said, can nerve, and wrongs can ripen, 


Anjou, oan think that Suevian blood could stag- 
nate! 

Let Fortune pile her Alps on Conrad’s soul, 

would barst through all to vengeance and to glory! 

Yet twenty fertile years have lain unfarmed: 

The world knows naught of Conrad, save his shame, 

Knows him a pauper prince, dependant on 

The pity—( Hell!)—of peasants for his bread, 

Then the retainer of a sneering Court, 

A butt for fopling’s jests and old maids’ pity! 

Ev’n now, in vile disguise I seek my right; 

Sneak, like a felon, to my father’s throne; 

Filch in the dark my Crown! Will not my name. 

Rot in the foulness of this viilain deed? 

Anjou, ’tison thy head! It heaps my shame 

To heighten my revenge! Would it were here! 

Oh, I would feast it fully!’ Through my veins 

How fierce the hot blood courses. Every pulse 

Frets like a war-horse on the curb. My arm 

Aches for the hour when it may tear the tyrant 

From my throne—spurn him—tread him in the dust, 

Hurl on his guilty head my high heaped wrongs, 

And quench my burning soul in a revenge 

Full as my sufferings—deeper than my shame. 


The climax with which this soliloquy commenees, 
strikes us to be as beautiful and effective as any we 
ever recollect to have read. The character of Cor- 
rado, although entirely different from that of the 
hero, is traced with equal strength, vigor, and dis-~ 
tinctness. Bold, generous, and devotedly loyal, he 
is reckless and courageous, enthusiastic, disinterest- 
ed, and romantic; a singular compound of the heroic 
and humorous. To these characters, rough, stern, 
and manly, the gentle-spirited Alisia presents the 
most striking contrast, soft, delicate, and feminine; 
like a gentle ivy entwining arugged oak. Therude 
tempest which blasts its proud support heightens our 
regretful sense of its desolating career, by the idea 
of the fragility and delicacy of its loyely dependant. 
The rest of the characters are drawn with an equally 
bold and free pencil, The whole piece is highly’ 
effective, and admirably adapted for representation; 
there is a vigour, a compressed and nervous force, 
an intense fervour in the diction, so difficult to attain 
and yet so essential to support a dramatic dialogue 
with effect. On the whole we would not hesitate to 
pronounce Conrad of Naples a powerfully written 
and interesting tragedy; we feel confident that an en- 
lightened and judicious public will not fail to appre- 
ciate its merits, and can entertain no doubt of its en- 
tire success, 


SALLUST. 

The fifth number of Harper’s Classical Library, 
which has just been issued, is devoted to the writings 
of Sallust, the celebrated Roman historian, as they 
are translated by Dr. Rose. This translation has 
been pronounced faithful and forcible by competent 
critics, and is considered among the best that have 
been of the retired Tribune. No one who has read 
Sallust in the original, can revert to his noble and 
eloquent compositions with other feelings than those 
of admiration and pleasure; and as his writings nar- 
rate an important portion of ancient history, and are 
recognised as among the best, as well as the most au- 
thentic, of ancient authors, those who have not read 
the original will act wisely in perusing a translation. 
The purely intellectual and forcible manner in which 
the history of Catiline’s conspiracy commences, and 
indeed is carried on throughout, must commend that 
production to every lover of pure and substantial lite- 
rature. We give a few of the opening sentences, as 
rendered by Dr. Rose:—_- 


Sect. 1. Men who would act up to the dignity of 
their nature ought not to pass their lives in obscurity, 


like the beasts of the field, formed with bodies prone 
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to the earth, and under necessary subjection to their 
tites. 

7 ow, our faculties are twofold, those of the soul, 
and those of the body: the soul was designed for so- 
vereign command, the body for subjection: the for- 
mer we enjoy in common with the gods, the latter 
with the brute creation. So that to me it appears 
more Degen to nature to pursue glory by the abi- 
lities of the mind than those of the body; and as our 
lives are but of short duration, it should be our study 
to renier our memory immortal: for the splendour 
derived from riches and beauty is short-lived and 
frail; virtue alone confers immortality. 

It has, however, been a great and long debate, 
whether success in war is most owing to bodily 
psy 20 or mental abilities: for, as counsel is neces- 
sary before we enter on action, after measures are 
duly concerted, speedy execution is equally necessa- 

; so that neither of these being sufficient singly, 

ey prevail only by the assistance of each other. 

2. Accordingly, kings of old on this was the first 
title of authority among men,) applied themselves 
differently; some to strengthen their bodies by exer- 
cise, others toimprove their minds. Then, indeed, 
ambition had no share in influencing the conduct of 
men; every one was satisfied with his own. But af- 
ter Cyrus began in Asia, and the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians in Greece, to conquer cities and na- 
tions; when the lust of power was thougiit a sufficient 
reason for commencing a war, and glory was mea- 
sured by the extent of @ominions, then it was disco- 
vered by experience that genius conduces most to 
success. And if kings and rulers would exert their 
abilities in peace as they do in war, the condition of 
human affairs would be much more steady and uni- 
form; nor should we see so frequent revolutions and 
convulsions in States, and such universal confusion: 
for the same arts by which dominion was at first ac- 

uired will serve to secure it. But when, instead of 
industry, moderation, and equity, sloth, licentious- 
ness, and pride prevail, the fortune of a state changes 
with its manners: and thus power always passes from 
him who has least merit to him who has most. 

It is to the powersof the mind we owe the inven- 
tion and advantages of agriculture, navigation, and ar- 
chitecture, and indeed all the cther arts of life. Yet 
many there are in the world who, abandoned to sloth 
and sensuality, without learning or politeness, pass 
their lives much like travellers; and who, in opposi- 
tion to the design of nature, place their whole hap- 
piness in animal pleasure, looking on their minds as 
aheavy burden. ‘The life and death of such as these 
are to me of equal value, since there is no notice ta- 
ken of either. He only seems to me to be truly alive, 
~ and to enjoy his rational nature, who, by engaging in 
an active course of life, pursues the glory that is de- 
rived from noble actions, or the exercise of some 
honourable employment. Now, amida great varie- 
ty of oceupations, nature has directed men to differ- 
ent pursuits. 

3. To act well for the state is glorious, and to 
write well for it is not without its merit. A man 
may become illustrious in peace or in war: many 
have been applauded for performing heroic actions— 
many for relating them. And though the character 
of the historian is not reckoned so glorious as that 
of the hero, yet to me it appears a very arduous task 
to write history well, since the style must be suited 
to the subject. Besides, many look on the censure 
of faults as the effect of malice and envy; and when 
the glorious achievements of brave and worthy men 
are related, every reader will be easily inclined to 
believe what he thinks he could have performed him- 
self, bat will treat what exceeds that measure as false 
and fabulous. 


Thus far the Classical Library has been selected 
well. Inthe five numbers which are now issued, we 
have the works of Xenophon, Demosthenes, and 
Sallust, all valuable and accurately translated. We 
trust the Harpers have sufficient encouragement to 
sanction the continuance of this library: although not 
so interesting to the general reader as that embra- 
cing the select novels, the works it compiles are 
more rare, and certainly more valuable. They are 
afforded at a rate within the means of a majority of 
readers, and deserve a place in the libraries of all 
who can command those intellectual luxuries. 


Mr. Hallett, the able editor of the Providence 
American, has relinquished the management of that 
establishment, and is about to become the editor of 
a daily journal, to be devoted to the Anti-Masonic 


cause, and to be published in Boston. 


The editor of the Cleaveland Advertiser acknow- 
ledges the assistance of ‘‘ a stone cutter, a stone ma- 
son, a hatter, a trader, two boys, and the Devil in 
getting up the President’s message.” 


The Hon. Charles Wells has been-elected Mayor 
of Boston. He received 3316 votes—Gen. Lyman 
received 2389. ‘Theexcitement at the polls was very 
great. 


The New York Courier of Saturday, contains a 
Jetter from General Santander, vindicating himself 
from the charge of inordinate ambition at the expense 
of the liberty of his country, which from time to 


time has been preferred against him through some 
of the New York Journals. In giving place to the 
letter the editors of the Courier remark:—‘*We have 
received (and lost no time in publishing) a letter 
from General Santander, explanatory of his conduct 
in Colombia, and the circumstances which gave rise 
to the severe measures pursued against him. Acting 
under information on which we relied at the time, 
we certainly took part with his. opponents against 
him. It affords us pleasure to have it in our power 
to do justice to his character, not only by publishing 
his letter, but by expressing our conviction, from 
the documents before us, that he has suffered unjust- 
ly, and that his reputation as a patriot and a repub- 
lican, deserves a high standing in his own and in this 
country.” 


Canton papers to the 18th of June have been re- 
ceived at New York, Their contents are unimpor- 
tant. 


A southern editor quotes the following paragraph 
into his columns, and describes it as a sublime effu- 
sion:— 


** Heavens! what a moment must be that, when the 
last flutter expires on our lips! Whata change! ‘Tell 
me, ye who are deepest read in nature and in God, 
to what new worlds are we borne? What new being 
do we receive? Whither has that spark, tiat unseen, 
that uncomprehended intelligence fled? Look upon 
the cold, livid, ghastly egpgie that lies before you! 
That was buta shell, a gross and earthly covering, 
which held tor a while the immortal essence that has 
now left—left it, to range, perhaps, through illimit- 
uble space; to receive new capacities of delight, new 
powers of perception, new glories of beatitude! ‘Ten 
thousand fancies rush upon the mind as it contem- 
plates the awful moment between life and death! lt 
isa moment big with imagination’s greatest hopes 
and fears; it is the consummation that clears up all 
my stery—resclves all doubts—which removes con- 
tradiction and destroys error. Great God! whata 
flood of rapture may at once burst upon the departed 
soul! ‘The unclouded brightness of the celestial re- 
gions—the pure existence of etherial beings—the 
solemn secrets of nature may then be divulged; the 
immediate unity of the past, the present and the fu- 
ture; strains of unimaginable harmouy, forms of im- 
perishable beauty may then suddenly disclose them- 
selves, bursting upon the delighted senses and bathing 
them in measureless bliss! ‘he mind is lost in this 
excess of wondrous light, and dares not turn from 
the heavenly vision to one so gloomy, so tremendous 
as the departure of the wicked! Human fancy shrinks 
back appalled—while Hope and Charity whisper to 
the bleeding heart that there where all mercy is, 
there too will be forgiveness!” 


Dr. Porter has put to press a fourth edition of the 
work of Doctor Mease, on the Sick Headache. 


The insolvent debtors confined in the prison of 
New York, were presented on Christmas day with a 
fine lot of warm stockings, from the British agent of 
the manufacturers. The proprietor of the New York 


American hotel, also provided them with a Christ- 
mas diuner. 


The Board of Controllers of the Public Schools 
for the city and county of Philadelphia, have lost an 
efficient member and an estimable President by the 
resignation of our fellow citizen Roberts Vaux. He 
has faithfully and zealously served the public for a 
series of years, in the capacity of Public School Di- 
rector. When tendering his resignation to the Di- 
rectors, Mr. Vaux observes:— 


1 part from you, gentlemen, impressed with no 
ordinary sentiments of regard. With some of you 
Ihave been harmoniously devoted in the prosecution 
of this interesting work almost from its commence- 
ment. ‘The retrospect of my intercourse with all my 
colleagues as well as with the teachers, and various 
other agents attached to the extensive establishment 
confided to our government, furnishes no instance of 
the interruption of the kindest personal respect.— 
‘These are to me highly gratifying reflections. 

In reply, the Board says:— 


A long course of faithful, judicious and unremitt- 
ing attention to the interests of the Public School 
System of this district, prompted by the purest mo- 
tives and sustained by unwearied zeal, entitles you 
to the respectful gratitude of the community for 
which you have successfully laboured, whilst a frank 
and dignified intercourse, and an independent dis- 
charge of your duties in this Board, have conciliated 
and secured the esteem and attachment of your col- 
leagues. 

Our system of public instruction, so admirably 
adapted to the wants and circumstances.of this por- 
tion of the State, promises in its present matured or- 
ganization every advantage which the universal dif- 
fusion of free education can effect—to its permanence 
and faithful administration our patriotic citizens look 
forward with confidence and hope, and your col- 


tion in originating and conducting this invaluable 
work will long continue among the most gratifying 
reminiscences of your life. . 

Tendering to you, sir, sincere assurances of their 
high regard and most affectionate esteem and respect, 
the Controllers beg you to accept their cordial wishes 
for your prosperity and happiness. 


AN AUTHOR’S CARD. 
There is consolation and philosophy in the fol- 
lowing unique card, which we copy from the Lite- 
rary Subaltern. 


S. S. Southworth, author of the National Drama, 
entitled the **Capture of Prescott, or the Heroism of 
Barton,” returns his sincere thanks to the /wo ladies 
and fifty gentlemen, who honoured the Theatre on 
the evening of Wednesday, with their presence, and 
thus gave him a bumper and a benefit. It was the 
intention of the author, to hand the proceeds of the 
night to the **poor of the church,” but being appre- 
hensive, that the avails of the occasion might not 
meet the hungry expectations of that respectable 
bouy, they are withheld, and will be invested in an- 
thracite coal. ‘This being the first benefit the au- 
thor ever received, excepting always the ** Bencfit of 
the Act,” he considers himself highly fortunate and 
blessed. ‘he author in reflecting on the events of 
the evening, is consoled with the happy reilection, 
that but for a severe gust of wind, accompanied with 
snow, hundreds would have been in attendance, 
which belief answers all the purposes of a full house. 
The thanks of the author, are also due, toa brace of 
coloured ladies and gentlemen in the gallery, who 
recorded their testimonials of applause in favour of 
Guy Watson, as enacted by Mr. M‘Guire. 


~ 


Tue Kateroscore. <A neat little annual with this 
tile has just been issued from the press, and may be 
had of most of the booksellers. It is embellished 
with well executed wood cuts, and contains tales, es- 
says, humorous conceits, moral sentiments, &c. In 
the language of the preface—* It is intended to be a 
companion for hours of leisure and relaxation; to 
amuse by its wit, edify and instruct by its informa- 
tion, and charm by its quaintness. It is not expect- 
ed that the work will supersede any now published, 
as its character in the United States is entirely novel. 
Similar publications in England have met with ex- 
tensive patronage; and the publisher, in reviewing 
his labours, cannot but feel confident, that this his 
first altempt to serve up an antidote to care and unea- 
siness—a remedy for Melancholy’s frown, ina vol- 
ume calculated to promote the advance of useful 
knowledge, though connected with innocent hilarity, 
will be well received by the American reader.” 
Those who desire a cheap and agreeable little vol- 
ume, to serve as a seasonable gift, would do well to 
apply at the booksellers for the Kaleidoscope. 


A bill is before the legislature of Tennessee, to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, except in cases of 
fraud. We trust that some philanthropic and intel- 
ligent member of our State legislature will intro- 
duce such a bill at Harrisburg in the course of the 
present winter, 


John G. Whittier, Esq. has retired from the edi- 
torial chair of the New England Review. It willbe 
difficult to supply his place. 


Our respectable fellow citizen, Steruzn Grrarp, 
expired on last Monday evening, at an advanced age. 


Four theatres were in operation in New York on 
Monday evening last. At the Park, the ‘ grand 
spectacle of Napoleon Bonaparte,” was performed 
for the eighth time—at the Bowery, Mr. Blanchard, 
a first rate comedian, was the principal attraction— 
at the Richmond Hill establishment, Finn took a be- 
nefit, playing half a dozen characters—and at the 
Chatham theatre, Mons. Gouffe, the island ape, ex- 
hibited his antics. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER—EARL GREY. 
We quote into another column, from the London 


Courier, a report of a collision which took place in 
the House of Lords immediately after the rejection 
of the Reform Bill, between Chancellor Brougham, 
Earl Grey and the Bishop of Exeter. It is a singu- 
lar specimen of parliamentary debate, and was, as 
will be seen, carried on in a spirit foreign to all no- 
tions of parliamentary rules and propriety, as hitherto 
inculeated. Nothing could more fully portray the 
indignation which exists in the minds of certain por- 
tions of the people of Great Britain regarding the 
position which the right reverend prelates assumed 
when voting against the reform bill, than the charac- 
ter of this debate—which, so acrimonious and in- 


leagues feel convinced that your important participa- 


sulting on the part of the Prime Minister and the 


Lord Chancellor towards the Bishop of Exeter, is 
ominous of the downfall of the church. ‘The public 
mind must be excited to a high pitch, adverse to 
the reverend clergy, thus to tolerate, even in the first 
minister of the realm, language so insulting as that 
employed by Earl Grey towards his reverence of 
Exeter. The report we insert of this transaction is 
the mildest given of the affair, one having been in- 
serted in the London Spectator, which exaggerates 
to an enormous degree the language and conduct of 
both parties. In noticing this altercation, the editor 
of the New York Albion says:— 


**It should be recollected, however, that the two 
sg were not upon the best terms previously. 

r. Philpotts was nominated Bishop of Exeter by 
the Wellington administration, but was not confirm- 
ed when the Duke went out of office. Lord Grey 
refused to confirm the appointment unless he con- 
sented to give up his living at Durham, as the new 
ministry were determined to give a check to plura- 
lities. ‘To this the public said aye, and Dr. Philpotts 
became Bishop of Exeter, by surrendering his valua- 
ble living at Durham. ‘This was all very well, and 
the bishop would have submitted with a good grace, 
had not Lord Grey, forgetting his own maxim, the 
week afterwards, given a plurality to his brother.— 
Some further allowance, too, should be made for the 
feelings of the bishop on being charged with oppo 
sing every liberal measure, since he gave up his opi- 
nions On the catholic question in 1829, and went over 
to the side of the emancipation, and sacrificed a} 
portion of political and personal friendship by so 
doing.” 

A London correspondent, after making extracts 
from this debate, holds the following language: 


My object in making these quotations is to show 
that the Bishops have not only lost all respect in the 
nation at large, but that they are treated with abso- 
lute and open contempt in the very place of their 
installed prerogative, as political men. Even with 
all the hereditary attachment of the English to their 
ancient institutions, it has not been left to this day, 
for discerning men among them to see the incongru- 
ous relations of their church and state, and of the 
shocking impropriety of constituting ministers of re- 
ligion, ex officio hereditary senators and legislators 
of the empire. But their right to that place has 
never before been openly drawn in question in Par- 
liament. J do not speak of constitutional right; for 
that is undoubted in the existing order of things; but 
of the right of propriety: nor has this right been di- 
rectly challenged in that place, but the rustling 
leaves and yielding branches show which way the 
wind blows. Considering the Lord Chancellor’s 
ascendancy of influence in the government over the 
nation, and the circumstances in which he stood on 
Monday, the 11th, the meaning and character of his 
descant upon the Bishops on that occasion, in all its 
relations and bearings, were enough to seal their 
doom as Lords of the realm—and along with that, 
(for there will be no stopping till the work is finished) 
the doom of the Church, as a state establishment. 
Take Earl Grey’s language into the account also, re- 
lating to this topic, both as incorporated in his speech 
on the introduction of the Reform Bill, as well as on 
this particular occasion, This sort of dealing with 
the Bishops has hitherto been kept out of doors— 
certainly out of the House of Lords. But the time 
has now come, when a bouncing and rattling is heard 
upon the roof which has long sheltered their prero- 
gatives, and a voice unheard of before in that place, 
except in the days of Cromwell, whicl. they have all 
forgotten, thunders on their ears, in the very hall of 
their power, and from the mouth of the Premier of 
England: ** Set your house in order.” ‘There can 
be no mistake in the meaning and tendencies of ail 
this. The people have demanded, and will continue 
to demand a dissolution of the establishment, and 
the government will be compelled to let it eramble 
into dust. It is true, indeed, that the pending Re- 
form Bill—(I say pending—for although it has fallen, 
it will soon be up again, and marching onward to its 
destiny )—it is true that bill does not invade the 
church, but the church will come next, or very soon, 


Wo circumstances could, in our view, atone for 
the conduct of the British Premier on the occasion 
referred to. Whatever opinions we may entertain 
deprecatory of the union of church and state, it 
should be remembered that in insulting a distin- 
guished minister of the established religion of Great 
Britain, Earl Grey struck a vital blow at that religion 
itself. What deference can the people be expected 
to show towards the ministers of the established 
church, if they are thus treated and insulted, and 
their statements pronounced malignant and calume- 
nious by the officers of the government, and that in 
public before the assembled peers of the realm? 
Soon the mobs that have visited their indignation so 
severely, upon Lord Londonderry and the Duke of 
Neweastle, will be induced by the sanction of the mix 
nistry, to turn their attention to the bishops and the 
churches, and when the former are mal-treated in 
public, and the latter razed to the ground, what is 
to become of religion?—what next scene in the drama 
of retaliation will be performed? ) 
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— 


_ Far be it from us to apologise for any set of men 


- in their hostility to any measure calculated like the 


Reform Bill to extend the right of suffrage and to 
impart more liberty to the people—but if an enlight- 
ened nation is to have moral and religious teachers, 
and the morality and religion they incdlcate is vital 
for good order,for the supremacy of the laws and for 
the happiness of the people, surely those who admi- 
nister this religion and morals, and who are supposed 
to be living examples of the doctrines they teach, 
should be treated with deference and respect by the 
officers of that government, from the least to the 
greatest. One of twc things must be the case— 
either the Bishops who voted against the Reform 
Bill, and who are by the Ministers indirectly charged 
with opposing the government on that occasion, fear- 
ful that their own interests would be placed in jeo- 
pardy,are arrant knaves and blackhearted hypocrites, 


or they are shamefully maligned and aspersed by the 


ministers. If the former be true, then is the esta- 
blished church rotten to the core, and the only ques- 
tion to be considered is, ought the christian religion 
to be placed in jeopardy because those who assume 
to inculcate and to practise its doctrines are found to 
be more attached totemporal power tharreternal hap- 
piness and the salvation of their flock. Under exist- 
ing cireumstances—with the public mind in a state 
of such ripe excitement—with the bishops, on the 
one hand, opposing reform, and the ministers, king 
and people, on the other, clamorous for it, however 
we may deprecate the language of Earl Grey as ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Exeter, we must regard it 
as ominous of more direct and vehement attacks upon 
the church, that will lead we know not where, nor 
ean the result be distinguished, whether for good or 
for evil. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND THE PREMIER. 
House or »Rps, Oct. 11. 

Lord King presented two petitions relative to the 
Tythes, and took occasion to say, that the clergy were 
the arch disturbers of the peace. . 

Lord Ellenborough called him to order. 

Lord Suffield being warmly attached to the Church 
of England, had frequently suggested to his Noble 
Friend (Lord King) to abstain from these attacks on 
the clergy and thechurch: but he confessed that what 
had taken place within these few days had caused 
some change in his opinion respecting the general 
body of Right Reverend Prelates, although his at- 
tachment to the established church remained as strong 
asever. He had always considered the existence of 
the Right Reverend Prelates in this House as liable 
to one objection, as they always threw almost the 
whole of their body into the scale of Government. 
{Hear, hear, from the opposition yreayiael He 
would presently show how he meant to apply that 
observation. The Right Reverend Prelates, in a 
firm and close phalanx, Jent their weight to the Go- 
vernment, and this led him to observe that the Right 
Reverend Prelates always did so when the Govern- 
ment was arbitrary and oppressive; but that the very 
instant thata liberal Government came into power, 
and proposed liberal and beneficial measures, the 
Right Reverend Prelates voted against them. 


The Earl of Carnarvon rose to order. It was de- 
cidedly disorderly for any Noble Lord to arraign the 
conduct and motives of other Lords because they 
happen to vote contrary to the opinion and vote of 
him who made the charge. There would be an end 
to all freedom of discussion and decision if this were 
to be allowed. 

The Lord Chancellor had been taunted for not 
taking care to keep order, but he would only give 
his advice, which he would now give, et valeat quan- 
tum. ‘To refer to any speech that had been made in 
the course of a former debate was not strictly accord- 
ing to order, tut still it was often done, and over- 
looked. But to arraign the motives of any Noble 
Lords in voting as they did, was certainly contrary 
to all rule and order. [Hear.] But he did not 
hear that his Noble Friend imputed any sinister or 
bad motives to the Right Reverend Prelates in vot- 
ing as they did, but merely stated the fact, and his 
Opinion that this might prove injurious to the Church 
establishment, of which he was a firm and steadfast 
friend. It was in that view that his Noble Friend 
made observatious on the conduct of the Right Rev. 
Prelates, and neither they nor any Noble Lords were 
exempt from observation, both here and in another 
place. The Right Rev. Prelates did not want to be 
exempted from observation. They courted observa- 
tion, The Right Rev..Prelates had no doubt acted 
with the greatest disinterestedness. [Hear, hear. ] 
Good God! to impute to the Right Rev. Prelates 
that they acted from selfish ani interested motives! 


»_ No, they had with the utmost disinterestednessacted 


‘against the present Government. [Loud cries of 
hear, hear, hear.] They thought of tripping up the 
present Government—(Heer, hear,}—they had a 
right to do"so—[ Hear, }—and it could not be imputed 
to them that they were actuated by selfish motives 
when they pln against the present Government, 
and attempted to trip it up, and probably thought 
that they bad tripped it up. [Heer, hear. ] 


Lord Ellenborough rose to order. The Noble and 
Learned Lord had risen to give his opinion on a point 
of order, and now he was treating them with a speech 
from himself. 

Earl Grey said he hoped the House would allow 
him to say a few words on the point of order. He had 
often had occasion to advert to the very great incon- 
venience attending these discussions when they took 

lace,merely on the occasion of presenting petitions. 

t appeared to him that his Noble Friend (Lord Suaf- 
field) had rather overstepped the bounds of order: 
but without giving any positive opinion on the subject, 
he put it to the consideration of his Noble Friend 
whether he ought to persevere in a course which 
would be attended with no advantage, and was sure 
to be very inconvenient. ‘The discussion would lead 
to no good. 

Lord Suffield said if he was out of order, he was 
very sorry for it. Certainly he had not come pre- 
pared to make any observations on the conduct of 
the Right Reverend Prelates. He did not question 
the Right Reverend Prelates, though he had thought 
he was in perfect order in making some observations 
on the vote. The motives were no doubt excellent. 
He had only observed on the matter of fact, that the 
Right Reverend Prelates had, for the first time, voted 
against the Government, when that Government hap- 
pened to.be a liberal one. He had stated that fact, 
without arraigning the motives of the Right Rever- 
end Prelates; but if he was in any degree out of or- 
der, he begged leave to apologise to the House. 

The Bishop of London was aware of the inconve- 
nience of entering upon these discussions, on occasion 
of presenting petitions; and he was averse to pro- 
longing this discussion. But there was one expres- 
sion used by the Noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack, upon which he was anxious to say a few 
words. He had himself given neither opinion nor 
vote on the subject of the important measure lately 
before the House; but when the Noble and Learned 
Lord said that the Bishops desired to trip up the 
Government, he must say that no such thought had 
ever entered into their minds, The Bishops had no 
reason to wish that the present Government should 
be tripped up. They had no reason to complain of 
the present Ministers, who had always shown a dis- 
position to consult the best interests of the church; 
and even ihe Noble and Learned Lord himself had 
introduced, or promised a measure, which was of 
great advantage to thechurch. Setting aside the Re- 
form Bill, the Bishops had no reason to complain of 
the present Ministers, and as to the vote of the gene- 
ral body of the Bishops on that Bill, whatever might 
be said asto the wisdom of that vote, the prelates 
were clear as to their integrity and sincerity. [Hear.] 

The Bishop of Landaff said, his own frame of mind 
in regard to this Bill had been very much like that 
of the Noble Earl who had pronounced a splendid 
eulogium on the late Mr. Canning. He had been 
most anxious to find reasons which might enable him, 
consistently with his own sense of duty, to vote for the 
second reading. ‘That had been the state of his mind. 
He had been anxious to vote for the second reading, 
but could not find reasons to enable him to do so.— 
He had been convinced that the Bill could not pass, 
and then the motion for the second reading was the 
only one on which he could have an opportunity of 
intimating their sincere and conscientious opinion on 

the measure. As to the imputations insinuated, if 
not expressed, that they have voted from interested 
and selfish motives, he regarded them as idle sounds 
—mere echoes of the discordant noises with which 
they had been assailed on their entrance into that 
House. [Hear.] 


The Bishop of Exeter.—The Bishops had not op- 
posed the measure because it was the measure of a 
liberal Administration, but because in their con- 
sciences they could not approve of it; and they were 
ready to brave the censure of the mob, cven when 
urged and instigated by those whose daty it was to 
restrain these ebullitions of the mob—those who 
ought to uphold and maintain all the institutions of 
the country. And now they were to be told that they 
always supported an arbitrary Government, but voted 
against the Government when it acted on free prin- 
ciples, and introduced measures. He defied any of 
the accusers of the Bishopste show a single instance 
in which they had voted from interested and selfish 
motives, although they had been outrageously insult- 
ed by a person holding the highest station in office. 
If he was wrong in being so warm, he trusted that 
the oceasion would be some apology for him. A 
trumpery petition was presented, and that occasion 
was taken to hold out that the clergy, who professed 
to be averse to all change, were the greatest dis- 
turbers of existing right and institutions, and were 
spoken of with sarcasm and insult, as being interest- 
ed and selfish, and engaged in a conspiracy against 
liberty. 

Earl Grey—This was the most unfounded aceusa- 
tion that he had ever beard brought forward against 
any Ministers by any member of the bench of Bishops, 
{Hear, hear.] Whether the attack was personal to 
himself, or was meant to apply to his Noble and 
Learned Friend on the Woolsack, he did not know; 
but when the Right Rev. Prelates said that they (the 
Ministry, ) or some of them, had spoken of the bench 
of Bishops with reprobation and sarcasm, he would 
ask that Right Rev. Prelate whether, in the few 
wordsthat he had spoken, there was any thing like 
reprobation and sarcasm! As to the annoyances that 
the Right Rev. Prelates might have received from 
the people, he and his colleagues had done every thing 
in their power to prevent such annoyances, both as 


regarded the Right Rev. Prelates and others whose 


votes were most likely to expose them to sueh an- 
noyances; and he asked the Right reverend Prelate 
whether he meant to say that he (Earl Grey) had ever 
done rags excite and encourage such annoy- 
ances? The Right Reverend Prelate had said that a 
person in the highest station in office had insulted 
and vilified the church. Now he was in what was 
generally considered as the highest station in office, 
and he asked the Right Reverend Prelate whether 
he alluded to him or his Noble and Learned Friend 
on the Woolsack? But to whichever of them the 
Right Rev. Prelate alluded, sure he was that to neither 
of them could the accusation be applied with justice 
or truth. [Loud cheers.] But not content with this, 
the Right Kev. Prelate, witha warmth which little 
became the garb that he wore, had been so grossly 
unjust as to accuse them of being excitors oh insti- 
tors of a mob to vilify and insult the Right Rev. 
*relates. [{Hear.] To that he could only reply, 
that he repelled the imputation with the utmost con- 
tempt and indignation. There was not a syllable of 
truth in it—[Hear, hear,|—and he could describe it 
in no other terms than as the foulest calumny. If he 
could be capable of exciting and instigating a mob, 
there were no terms of reprobation with which he 
would not deserve to be visited. But he repeated, 
that there was no truth in the imputation, nor shadow 
or colour of truth. He denied the charge. He had 
done nothing but what he was justified and bound to 
do in the discharge of his duty in that House. In- 
stead of exciting and encouraging a mob against the 
Right Rev. Prelates, or any other Lords who voted 
against the measure, he had exerted all the powers 
of Government to protect them, however hostile to 
him their vote might be. That vote they had aright 
to give if they ehose it, and he never meant to ques- 
tion that right. He, therefore, called on the Right 
Rev. Prelate to state the evidence on which he rested 
so foul animputation. In all his observations he had 
shown the greatest respect for the Right Rev. Pre- 
lates, and he still respected the Right Rev. Prelates 
as a body, notwithstanding the most improper speech 
and the foul aspersions of the Right Rev. Prelate 
who spoke last. [Loud cheering. | 

The Bishop of Exeter said he was ready, on being 
thus called upon, to produce the evidence on which 
he rested his assertions. He wished to premise, 
however, that he imputed no improper motives to 
the Noble Earl, however he might disapprove of his 
language. It might be irregular to refer to what took 

lace on a former debate; but when thus called upon, 
be might be allowed to produce his proof. On the 
first night of the Debate on the Reform Bill, the No- 
ble Earl was pleased to call on the Bishops seriously 
to consider what would be their condition in the es- 
timation of the country in case they voted against the 
measure. The Noble Earl had put this in such a 
way as if he meant to induce the Bishops to vote for 
the measure, from a dread of the odium which they 
would encounter in case they voted against it. This, 
whatever might be the Noble Earl’s intent, was to 
call upon them by a menace to vote for the bill, and 
it had a tendency to excite the people against the 
bench of Bishops. ‘The Noble Earl had called upon 
them under a threat to vote for the measure, and he 
had assumed the character of a prophet, and called 
upon them to put their house in order. The Noble 
Earl did not, indeed, conclude the sentence. That 
he had left for themselves to do. But, at the same 
time, the meaning was clear that destruction to their 
house was threatened. ‘lhe Noble Earl had also re- 
minded them that certain important questions were 
under consideration, of which the decision might be 
favourable or unfavourable as the vote might be.— 
What were these questions, and were they under 
consideration? Was it before the Members of the 
Government, or was it in Parliament that they were 
under consideration? Did the Noble Earl mean thet 
schemes of plunder were in agitation, which might 
be affected by the conduct of the Bishops? Whatever 
was meant, they had not allowed their conduct to be 
afected by such threats, but had voted as their con- 
sciences and sense of duty had dictated. What he 
said was, that the language of the Noble Earl had a 
tendency to expose the Bishops to odium in the eyes 
of the people, and to instigate the people against 
them; and this was the echo of what others had sug- 
gested, for the very same language was held by the 
public journals, which had assailed the Bishops be- 
cause they had done their duty. {Hear, hear.] The 
Bishops, at the time of the Revolution, had opposed 
an arbitrary Government, when they found them- 
selves called upon to act in self-defence. This was 
the first time since the Revolution that the bench of 
Bishops, as a body, opposed a great measure of Go- 
vernment; and yet they were threatened and menaced 
for having done so in compliance with their own sense 
of duty. 

Earl Grey—If any part of his speech on the first 
night of the debate on the Reform Bill had given of- 
fence to the Right Rev. Prelate, he ought to have 
commented on it at the time, and then he would have 
answered him. But the Right Rev. Prelate’s proof 
corresponded but very little with his assertions, for 
the Right Rev. Prelate had said, that Ministers had 
encouraged and instigated the mob to annoy them. 


The scene of the principal event in Miss Porter’s 
last historical romance called ** The Field of Forty 
Footsteps,” just published, and which is constructed 
on an old tradition of London, is identical with the 
spot whereon the London University now stands. 
The subject of the romance is connected with the 


troubles of a cavalier family during the Common- 
wealth, and the incidents partake of the nature of 


that fearful time; being sudden, startling, and mark- 
ed by the utmost contrast and vicissitude, both as 
regards the State at large and the fortunes of private 
individuals. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Newport (N. H.) Eagle. 
FIRST AND LAST COURTSHIP. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Obed Slow was one of your real Vermonters. He 
measured exactly six feet seven without his cowhides, 
and there was no one but allowed him to be the 
clumsiest and stoutest fellow the town of N. afford- 
ed. Obed was considered the very cream of the 
parish. He boasted of three titles, viz:—Justice of 
the peace, Capt. of Militia, (termed by the vulgar 
the hedge fence,) and hog reeve. Moreover he was 
proprietor of, as he said, the best farm in the town, 
and eae | young lady assented that all that seemed 
lacking for his comfort, was a partner of his hon- 
ours. 

Capt. Obed, as he was called, had lingered to the 
age of forty in single blessedness, without the idea of 
matrimony once entering his cranium. But one 
Sunday, that little rogue of a Cupid showered upon 
him a volley of arrows as he east his eyes upon the 
buxom form of Deacon Patch’s daughter Dolly, who 
was sitting in the singer’s seat. 
that had laid forty years squeezed up in the breast of 
Capt. Slow, beat about like the pendulum of a clock. 
Every one observed that Obed did not fall asleep 
more than once during the forenoon services, and 
when he returned home from meeting, his head hung 
down like a mushroom at noon day, 

The dountiful person of Dolly Patch, was now con- 
tinually uppermost in Obed’s thoughts, and now he 
proceeded straight away to consult his mother on 
the affair. Obed, with a brave heart, declared to her 
the whole tale of his love, and incapability of mana- 
ging such ‘smooth affairs.’ ‘Oh lud, Obed,’ said the 
old lady, taking a pinch of snuff, ‘Oh lud, dear, dew 
spunk right up; there’s a beginning in every thing.’°— 

bed thought exactly so; for itis said, that he was 
seen about ten in the evening, wallowing through 
the snow across the lots, towards Deacon Patch’s 
house. When Obed arrived at the door, his courage 
began to fail him, and he was on the very point of 
turning back, whenhis mother’s words flashed across 
his mind, and he with almost desperate courage 

ve one loud rap on the door with his huge and 
alf frozen fist, which was answered by the sharp 
bark of the old house dog and Deacon Patch’s double 
bass voice, with a ‘Get out Pup! walk in.’ After a 
few thumps of feet against the door way, the sharp 
and frosty visage of Obed Slow was seen to peer 
from out a bear skin cap, and great coat of snuff co- 
— feer doff 
aptain Slow, after defing his apparel and givin 
the Deacon two or three of ashen 
and making Dolly one of his military bows, in which 
he ome to perfection afigure 3, very moderate- 
ly helped himself to a seat in Mrs Patch’s arm chair. 

Fortunately for Obed, the Deacon had just taken 
his /ast quart of cider, and drawn on his red night 
cap, to follow Mrs. Patch, who had just retired, and 
after bidding Dolly to ‘take good keer of the fire,’ 
withdrew, leaving the Captain and Dolly by them- 
selves.—Now this Dolly was a ‘real creature’ for a 
joke: she, at this very time, hada lover to whom she 
expected soon to be married; and now she had a fine 
opportunity to play a joke on the Captain; therefore 
she concluded to be as fond of him as possible. Soon 
the clock told 11, and Obed began to think it high 
time to have matters operating, as he felt rather 
drowsy. But he could not think of a single word 
that would apply to his case. Dolly sat looking into 
the fire, seemingly very much embarrassed, but slily 
laughing at the Captain’s difficulty. 

Captain Slow at length thought this was the time 
to ‘door die’: and he attempted to speak, but his 
heart seemed to fly up his throat and stop his utter- 
ance. x * * 

‘Ahem——ahem. Miss Dolly—you must perceive 
——’and here Obed stuck fast.—*That it’s a very 
cool night,’ said Dolly with a pretended shiver, and 
a most bewitching grin. These proceedings were far 
from pleasing the Captain, but he felt relieved at 
least of athousand pounds. 

‘I declare how this ere fire smokes,’ observed Dol- 
ly. ‘Oh that’s cause you’re so harnsum, Dolly— 
they say a beauty draws smoke,’ said Obed, who now 
tho’t he had done wonders, But it happened that the 
smoke was on the Captain’s side of the fireplace. 
Dolly could hardly keep from laughing, as she rose 
and came in front of Obed to regulate the fire. 

As soon as she approached near enough, the Cap- 
tain with a bold heart, seized her by the arm and 
drew her into his capacious lap. Blush not, gentle 
reader, but consider that these events occurred in 
the days of our grandfathers, when such things were 
common even in parties, to say nothing of courtship. 
Dolly sat as mute as a kitten, with the exception of a 
little squirming at first. The Captain was in eesta- 
cies at his good fortune, but after a half hour’s space 
he almost repented his forwardness. Now this Dol- 
ly was quite a sizeable girl, weighing at least two 
hundred; she knew it too, and had not the remotest 
iklea of altering her position. Obed bore her weight 
as patiently at first as he could, but soon he began to 
experience sundry prickling sensations in his legs. 
To ask her to rise, would be, perhaps, to sacrifice 
what he considered his dear bought advantage;—on 
the other hand to let her remain he could not, The 
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heat of the fire, added to his exhausted spirits, soon 
brought Morpheus (a great favourite of Obed) to his 
assistance, and that hand which had so lately clasped 
Dolly’s arm dropped helpless by his side. ‘The mis- 
ehievous Dolly now carefully freed herself from him, 
and replaced on his knees in her stead,a large churn 
filled with butter-milk, and betook herself to bed as 
fast as possible, laughing well at the joke she had 
played on the Captain. 

in the mean while, the sleeping Obed was dream- 
ing at the rate of at least ‘ten knots an hour.’ He 
thought his legs were screwed into a blacksmith’s 
vice, and all his efforts to disengage himself were 
fruitless. At length, as the pain increased, Obed 
_ gave one desperate leap, and oversetting the churn 

and its contents, found himselfastride the old house 
dog in the other corner, who set up such a hideous 
yelping as caused the Deacon to bellow out fire and 
rourder most lustily. 

Just as Obed found his feet and had fairly opened 
his eyes, he beheld the forms of the Deacon and his 
consort, clad intheir night clothes, emerging from 
their sleeping apartment, the former armed with his 
walking cane, and the latter with her broom, drawn 
up in battle array. Bat Obed, like a wise military 
man, thought it more expedient to make a glorious re- 
treat, than to stand the chance of battle, and suiting 
the action to the thought, he was offas fast as his legs 
could carry him, nor did he stop to look behind, until 
at the door of his own mansion. 

Suffice it to say, this was Capt. Obed Slow’s ‘ First 
and last Courtship;’ and although his visage grew 
somewhat longer, and he kept his room for a week or 
two, his misfortune did not break his heart. He re- 
tained his farm and titles tothe day of his death, 
thanking his lucky stars that *twas not his fate to 
have the trouble and expense of a wife. Dolly Patch 
was married to her first lover just six weeks from 
the eventful night, the transactions of which are 


above recorded. 


aan 
POPE GREGORY AND THE PEAR TREE. 


Hugo Bon Compagno was one of the gayest of the 
gay children of the south. He had archness and vi- 
vacity—a bright eye and a ready tongue. He was 
the favourite of the neighbourhood, and was pre- 
destined by the monk who taught him Latin, to make 
a great figure in the world. Hugo had formed a close 
friendship with a youth about his own age,—the 
son ofa gardener: in all respects his inferior, save in 
that plastic quality of temper that moulded itself to 
the will of others, and which by its docility made, 
very frequently, a far deeper impression on those 
who knew him, than the more apt and vivacious 

ualities of his patronizing companion. However, 
the two lads were firm friends, and in the day-dream 
of boyhood, ere the warm impulses of our nature be- 
come chilled in the school of selfishness—ere in our 

rogress through the world, we imperceptibly im- 
bibe so great a portion of its clay—the youths had 
but one hope, saw but one fortanefor both Wealth, 
if they gained any, was to be equally shared by them 
—honours, if they came, must be participated by 
either. So dreamt they in the delicious time of youth, 
so lived they in one of the liveliest spots of Italy,—at 
a village some few miles from Bologna. The world 
as yet lay before them, an undiscovered country; 
they saw it, as the great navigator saw in his dreams, 
the distant yet unknown land: a halo of glory was 
about it—it was rich in fruits and flowers, and spicy 
forests and mines of gold. 

At length, the time arrived, when this romantic 
region was to be explored. Hugo was to go into 
the world—At the period of which we write, the 
church was the surest road to honour: and Hugo, as 
we have before implied, had that keen and subtle 
temperament, that untiring perseverance, and that 
aptitude for book-learning, which in those days 
were considered the indispensable requisites for one 
who, in ostensibly devoting himself to God, sought 
to grasp at temporal sway: and who, as he bowed 
with a seeming inward reverence to the Cross, leered 
with a miser’s eye at Mammon and his heaps. Hugo 
was devoted to the church: he quitted his native vil- 
lage, and grown beyond chiidish years, and having 
cast away ‘‘all childish things,” he became a monk, 
and in his function pored over that awful volume, so 
blotted with crime, so stained with tears, so con- 
fused, so scrawled with error—that mystery of mys- 
teries—the human heart. Thus he laboured, all his 
thoughts and feelings attuned to one purpose—world- 
ly ambition. liis home, his relatives, the compa- 
nions of his youth, the scenes of his boyhood—all, all 
were forgotten—tie monk had killed the man. 

‘Well Hugo,” said Luigi, with a saddened air— 
‘to-morrow you quit us: to-morrow you leave the 
village, and the saints alone kaow, if we shall ever 
meet again.” 

‘‘Meet again, Luigi, and why not?—you will come 
and see me—I shall sometimes come here. We 

shall see one another often—very often.” 

‘*Yes—sce one another! But you will only be to 
me as the ghost of a dead friend!” 

ghost ofa friend! CanI ever forget Luigi 
~my earliest play-mate—the |-rother of my heart, 
though not of my blood!—Trust me, I shall ever 
love you.” 

‘A monk love!—a monk has neither parents nor 
friends!” 

‘¢ No—he loves with an equal affection, all man- 


kind 

*¢ Aye—and only with all, must Luigi tale his 
share. Farewell, Hugo, and the Virgin bless you:” 
wd Luigi turned away with ill-concealed emotion, 


ind endeavoured to proceed with his work. Hugo 


was likewise sensibly affected by the sincere — 
of his friend. And let not the reader too hastily 
condemn the scene as weak and puerile—hitherto 
Luigi, although he had known and conceded to the 
superiority of Hugo, yet felt proud of the excellence 
that had east its favour upon himself. He now saw 
in it the cause of separation; he now felt that he was 
the humble Luigi, the gardener, destined to eat from 
his daily toil: and that Hugo, his earliest and choicest 
friend, was to be severed trom him to pursue a path, 
it might be, of glory and renown. Luigi continued 
at his work. 

‘*What are you going to plant there, Luigi?” ask- 
ed Hugo. 

‘A pear tree—and it is said to be of a rare kind.” 

**Stay, let me help you,” rejoined Hugo: and ap- 
proaching Luigi, he assisted him in planting the 
young shrub, for it was little more. hilst thus 
employed they uttered not a word—each drew a 
sombre picture of the future, and for the time, Hu- 
go felt that he could give up all hopes of the power 
and splendour promised to him in his dreams, and 
in those reveries more delicious, though often as 
equally vain, as the visions of the night—that he 
could forego all temporal pomp, all spiritual pomp, 
all spiritual dominion, rather than wound the honest 
heart beside him.—For a momeut the genius of the 
place seemed to ask him—‘*Why not abide here in 
the home of thy father—why not rest with us, and 
get thy food from the earth—why pant for the com- 
merce of the world, ‘as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks?”’ Ere the young tree stood support- 
ed by the earth, this feeling had subsided, as it had 
never risen, and Hugo stood again about to say fare- 
well to Luigi, who looked at him with a look of min- 
gled sorrow and distrust. 

‘* Luigi,” exclaimed Hugo, with sudden anima- 
tion—** Jet this tree be as a covenant between us.— 
As it stands, itis no unapt type of your friend. ‘The 
rich earth is about its roots, and the ‘dew will lie 
upon its branches;’ with the blessing of the saints, 
it may put forth swelling buds and leaves, and rich 
and odorous fruit—and men may pluck refreshing 
sweetness from its boughs, and rejoice beneath their 
shade. So it may grow up, and so may it adorn the 
land that doth sustain it; and, Luigi, it may be that it 
may pine and shrink, and never put forth one green 
leat—or blight may eat its buds, and canker gnaw its 
heart, and so, cut down, it may be cast upon the fire, 
and so may perish. ‘Tus stands your friend: I shall 
be planted in the church. Luigi,—in that soil, rich 
with the flesh and blood of saints—heaven may rain 
its dew upon me, and I may put forth glorious fruit— 
and, Luigi, (the voice of the speaker became slightly 
tremulous)—these hopes may be a melancholy mock- 
ery of my fate—for I may perish, unknown, unhon- 
oured, and unregretted. I know not how to ac- 
count for it, my mind is possessed by a sudden su- 
perstition—I feel, and itisan odd, perhaps an un- 
christian fancy, that this tree will be the symbol of 
my destiny: if it fourish, I shall prosper; if it fade, 
Hugo will dezay too. But, however, it may be, 
Luigi, the hearts of youth shall, in their friendship, 
be the hearis of our old age. And though we shall 
meet, yes often meet, yet here | promise, that there 
is no time so distant, no state so high, that even 
though, parting here as youths, we never meet but 
as gray-headed men—that here embracing in this 
humble garden, we next encountered in the halls of 
kings—1l give my solemn word that you shall be to 
me the same Luigi, I the same Hugo.” 

Luigi grasped the hand of the speaker-—‘* Heaven 
prosper you, Hugo—and forget not your friends— 
Remember, remember the pear-tree.” 

Hugo quitted his paternal home: years passed on, 
and whilst Luigi, a happy and contented man, tilled 
his ground and propped his vines, and saw his ruddy 
offspring ftourish around him—whilst he enjoyed the 
great gift of Paradise, ‘‘a country life,” and lived 
in an atmosphere of sincerity and sweetness, Hugo 
was toiling through the devious path of church-craft, 
a childless man. He wasa politican and a priest— 
then more than ever, twin-flowers upon one stock—- 
he had advanced in dignity, and had almost within 
his grasp, that bright reality, the shadow of which 
had shone like a star upon his tide of life, and tempt- 
ed him to ford all depths, to dare all dangers, to hold 
all toil as nought. 

And Luigi lived on, and became an old man. His 
children’s children frolicked under the shadow of the 
pear-tree, which shot up, and spread out, as though 
some spirit were specially charged to tend it. 


Ha!” cried Luigi, ‘’tisarare crop;”as two of 
hisyrandchildren, perched in the boughs, plucked 
the fruit, and threw it into the laps of their little 
sisters, who piled it in two large baskets—** ’tis a rare 
crop,” repeated Luigi, ‘* and if Hugo bear but half 
as much, there are few richer among the brotherhood. 
He said, as this tree flourished, so shall he prosper: 
he wasa true prophet; though ’tis well he left some- 
thing behind to inform me of his increasing greatness 
—it seems } should never have known it from him- 
self, ”? 

Hugo had, shortly after his departure, forgotten 
his friend, who,however,continued to tread the same 
humble, happy path, in which he had at first set 
out. He had nothing to disquiet him, no losses, no 
family afflictions; the dove, peace, had always nes- 
tled in his cot—and it was not until the old man was 
bending downwards to the grave, that misfortune 
threatened his hearth-stone. 

A man of high birth and immense wealth had built 
a magnificent palazzo in the neighbourhood of Luigi’s 
cottage. This man was connected by marriage, with 
the family of Hugo. He was purse-proud and des- 


potic, makingof his gold a sword against the poor. 
One day, it was his arrogant whim that the cottage of 
the gardener interfered with the beauty of the pros- 
pect from the palazzo. Mk was almost instantly con- 
veyed to Luigi, that he must seek another abode, as 
the land on which the house was built, together with 
the gardeas, belonging to his potent neighbour, were 
to be devoted to other purposes. The intelligence 
fell with a heavy blow upon the old man. ‘T’o leave 
the cottage—the roof under which himself, his fa- 
thers, were born—to quit his gardens, his trees, 
things oe next to = own ete loved with 
a yearning affection—the very thought of it appear- 
ed to him a kind of death. "He sr to atthe 
remonstrated—implored: it was of no avail—the cot- 
tage interfered with the prospect. 

One evening the old man, half-bewildered, had 
returned from a fruitless journey to the palazzo. He 
sat down in his garden, and looked with swimming 
eyes ayee his mirthful children (heedless pretty 
ones, whose very happiness gives a deeper melan- 
choly to a house of sorrow;) shocked and wounded 
by the tyranny of his landlord, he glanced at Hugo’s 
Pear-Tree—(for so he always called it.) The old man 
leapt from his seat—his resolution was taken—he 
would go to Rome—he would, as a last hope, strive 
to find some part of his boyish playmate Hugo, in 
the wrinkled, — churchman. All things were 
soon ordered for his journey, and he quitted the cot- 
tage, bearing with him a small basket, filled with the 
finest pears plucked from Hugo’s tree. Luigi arriv- 
ed in Rome—and now, with a sinking heart, now 
with a confidence based on honest pride, he sought 
the presence ef the Holy Father. Appearing before 
the servants of his Holiness, Luigi asked for an au- 
dience of Messer Hugo Bon Compagno? When re- 
minded of this unbecoming familiarity, Luigi re- 
plied, that he knew not Pope Gregory Xiil., but was 
a dear friend of Hugo’s, and therefore demanded to 
a his companion, not caring, he said, to trouble the 

Ope. 

‘o this Luigi obstinately adhered, ey 
urging, with great earnestness, that he should be ad- 
mitted to the presence of his early comrade. There 
was a simplicity in the old man’s manner that for once 
won upon the minions of the great; and the strange 
demand of Luigi being reported to his Holiness, he 
was with great ceremony ushered before the sove- 
reign Pontiff—before the man who was courted by 
emperors, flattered by kings. All retired, and the 
rustic and God’s vicar upon earth were confronted. 

How changed, since the friends had last met!— 
Then they were, at least in fortunes, almost equal. 
Now, one was bent beneath the load of empire—wor- 
shipped as one only ‘‘a little lower than the angels” 
—the triple crown upon his head—St. Peter’s keys 
within his hand. What has the poor gardener to 
show against all these?—a basket of pears! 

Now, my son,” said Pope Gregory—‘*‘ you 
sought Hugo Bon Compagno—you find him in Gre- 
gory the Thirteenth. hat ask you at his hands?” 

** Justice, most holy father—justice, and no fa- 
vour.” 

Speak. 

**1 made with another, in my time of youth, a 
mutual compact of kindness and protection—we vow- 
ed that which ever should prosper in his fortune, 
should serve and assist the other.” 

‘* It was a Christian promise. Well? Stand you in 
need of succour?” 

‘* Most grievously—oppression has come upon me 
in my old age.” 

** And your friend forsakes you in your need’— 
Have you witnesses to the compact of which you 
speak ?”? 

** Yes—this basket of pears!” 

‘* Pears!” cried the pontiff, and light darted from 
his eyes as he fixed them earnestly ou Luigi— 

** We planted thetree on which they grew—‘ Let 
this tree be a covenant between us’—were the words 
of my companion. He and the tree have flourished, 
for forty years that tree hath never failed; for every 
year it hath brought forth a crop of luscious fruit— 
and I have sat beneath that tree and wondered how 
it could be so bountiful to me, when he who helped to 
plant it, he who was bending beneath his honours 
and his wealth, had forgotten to send me even a sin- 
gle pear.” 

*« Luigi—Luigi,” exclaimed the pontiff, and with 
a fece crimsoned with blushes, he threw his arms 
abcut the rustic! —Their grav heads lay on each 
other’s shoulder, Thus they continued for some mo- 
ments, and then Luigi, stooping to the basket, pre- 
sented a pear to Gregory: he took it, and looking 
at it, burst into tears. 

Luigi kept his cottage. 


THE WIFE. 


“IT have been with thee in thy hour 
Of glory and of bliss,— 
Doubt not its memory’s living power, 
Tostrengthen me, through this !” 
Mrs. Hemans. 
She wasa beautiful girl, when I first saw her.— 
She was standing up at the side of her lover at the 
marriage altar. She was slightly pale—yet ever and 
anon, as the ceremony proceeded, a faint tinge of 
crimson crossed her beautiful cheek, like the reflee- 
tion of a sunset cloud upon the clear waters of a quiet 
lake. Her lover, as he clasped her delicate hand 
within his own, gazed on her for a moment with un- 
mingled admiration, and the warm and eloquent 
blood played upon his cheek, shadowing at intervals 
his manly forehead, and ‘* melting into beauty on 
his lip.” 


‘** He stood in the pride of his youth—a fair form, 

With his feelings yet noble, hisspirit yetwarm— 

An Eagle to shelter the dove with his wing, 

An elm where the light twining tendrils might cling.” 
And they pee themselves to one another, in the 
presence of Heaven; and every heart hlessed them 
as they went their way rejoicing in their love. 

Years passed on, and again I saw those lovers.— 
They were seated together where the light of a sum- 
mer sunset stule through the half closed and crim- 
son curtains, lending a richer tint to the delicate 
earpeting. and the exquisite embellishments of the 
rich and gorgeous apartment. Time had slightly 
changed them in outward appearance. The girlish 
buoyaney of the latter had indeed given place to the 
grace of perfected womanhood, and her lip was 
somewhat paler, and a faint line of care was slightl 
perceptible upon her beautiful brow. Her husband’s 
brow too was marked somewhat more deeply than 
his years might warrant—anxiety, ambition, and 
pride had gone over it, and left their traces upon it; 
a silver hue was mingling with the darkness of his 
hair, which had become thinned around his temples 
almost to baldness. He was reclining on the splendid 
ottoman, with his face half hidden by his hand, as if 
he feared that the deep and troubled thoughts which 
oppressed him, were visible upon his features. 

*‘Edward, you are ill to-night”—said his wife ina 
low, sweet, halfinquiring voice, as she laid her hand 
upon his own. 

The husband roused himself from his attitude 
slowly, a slight frown knit his brow. ‘‘I am nog ill,” 
he said somewhat abruptly, and he folded his arms 
upon his bosom, as if he wished no interruption of 
his evidently bitter thoughts. 

Indifference from those we love is terrible to the 
sensitive bosom. It is as if the sun of heaven refus- 
ed its wonted cheerfulness, and glared down upon us 
with a cold, dim, and forbidding glance. It is 
dreadful to feel that the only being of our love refu- 
ses to ask our sympathy—that he broods over feel- 
ings which he scorns, or fears to reveal,—dreadful 
to watch the convulsing feature and the gloomy brow 
—the indefinable shadows of hidden emotions—the 
involuntary signs of a sorrow in which we are for- 
bidden to participate, and whose character we can- 
not know. 

The wife essayed once more. ‘‘Edward,” she 
said slowly, mildly and affectionately, ‘‘the time has 
been, when you were willing to confide your secret 
joys and sorrows to one, who has never, I trust, be- 
trayed your confidence.— Why then, my dear Ed- 
ward, is ts cruel reserve.~ You are troubled, and 
yet refuse to tell me the cause.” 

Something of returning tenderness softened for an 
instant the cold severity of the husband’s features, 
but it passed away, and a bitter smile was his only 
reply. 

Time passed on, and the twain were separated 
fiom each other. The husband sat gloomy and alone 
in the damp cell of a dungeon. tie had followed 
Ambition as his God, and had failed in his high ca- 
reer. He had mingled with men whom his heart 
loathed, he had sought out the fierce and wronged 
spirits of his land, and had breathed into them the 
madness of revenge. He had drawn his sword against 
his country,—he had fanned rebellion to a flame, 
which had been quenched inhuman blood. He had 
fallen—miserably fallen—and he had been doomed 
to die the death of a traitor. 

It was his last night of life. The morrow was the 
day appointed for his execution. He saw the sun 
sink behind the green hills of the West, as he sat by 
the dim grate of his dungeon, with a feeling of un- 
utterable horror. He felt that it was the last sun that 
would settohim. It would cast its next level and 
sunset rays upon his grave—upon the grave of a dis- 
honoured traitor! 

The door of his dungeon opened, and a light form 
entered and threw herself into his arms. ‘The soft- 
ened light of sunset fell upon the pale brow and 
wasted cheek of his once beautiful wife. 

Edward——my dear Edward,” she said, ‘*I have 
come to save you. I have reached you, after, 
thousand difficulties, and l thank God, that my pur- 
pose is nearly accomplished.” 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart of man- 
hood, and as the husband pressed his pale wife to 
his bosom, a tear trembled on his eyelash. ‘‘l have 
not deserved this kindness,” he murmured, in the 
choked tones of convulsive agony. 

‘¢ Edward,” said his wife in an earnest, but faint 
and low voice, which indicated extreme and fearful 
debility, ‘‘ we have nota moment to lose. By an 
exchange of garments you will be enabled to pass out 
unnoticed. Toae,or we may betoo late. Fearno- 
thing for me, I am a woman, and they will not injure 
me for my efforts in behalf of a husband, dearer than 
life itself.” 

«* Bat, Margaret,” said the husband, ‘* you look 
sadly ill. You cannot breathe the air of this dread- 
ful cell.” 

‘¢ Oh, speak not of me, my dearest Edward,” said 
the devoted woman. Ican endure every thing for 


your sake. Haste, Edward—haste, an all will be 

well,”—and she aided with a trembling hand to dis- 

guise the proud form of her husband in a female ~ 
rb. 

‘¢ Farewell my love, my preserver—” whispered 
the husband in the ear of his disguised wife, as the 
officer sternly reminded the supposed lady that the 
time allotted for her visit had expired. ‘* Farewell 
—we shall meet again;” responded his wife—and 
the husband passed out unsuspected, and escaped the 


enemies of his life. 


They did meet again—that wife and husband 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


but only as the dead may meet—in the awful com- 
munings of another world. Affection had borne up 
her exhausted spirit, until the last great purpose of 
her exertions was accomplished in the safety of her 
husband; and when the bell tolled on the morrow 
and the prisoner’s cell was opened, the guards found 
wrapped in the habiliments of their destined victim 
the pale but still beautiful corse of the devoted 
Wirr. 


SHAKESPEARE. . 
The following, from the Catskill Recorder, will 
interest some of our readers:— 


We have lying before us a volume of Shakespeare, 
ina tolerable state of preservation, composed of seve- 
ral of his plays published at London in pamphlets, at 
different periods during his lifetime, probably from 
1609 to 1612; and it’is more than probable that the 
author superintended their publication in person.— 
We think this edition will settle many points as to 


meine reading in cases at present in dispute, and 


give the correct spelling of the name of the im- 
mortal_poet, which is Shake-speare, and divided in 
the same manner asabove. The first isa part of the 
tragedy of Henry VI, entitled ‘‘ The Contention of 
the Two famous Houses of Yorke aad Lancaster.” — 
The nextis, 


‘©The TRAGEDIE of King RICHARD the 
Third. conTarngENe His treacherous Plots against 
his Brother Clarence: the pittifull murther of his 
innocent Nephewes: his tyrannicall Vsurpation: with 
the whole Course of his detested Life, and most de- 
serued Death. As it has beene lately acted by the 
Kings Maiesties Servants. Newly augmented, by 
William SHAKE-SPEARE. LONDON, Printed 
by Thomas Creede, and are to be sold by Mathew 
es, dwelling in Pauls Church-yard, at the Signe 
of the Foxe, 1612.” 

The third is quaintly entitled, 

‘©THE MOST LAMENTABLE or TI- 
TUS ANDRONICUS. As it hath syndry Times 
beene plaide by the Kines Masrizs Seruants.— 
LONDON, Printed for Eedward White, and are to 
be sold at his Shoppe, nere the little North Dore of 
Pauls, at the Signe of the Gun. 1611,” 

The last is, * 

FAMOUS HISTORIE or TROYEUS<and 
CRESSEID, Excellently expressing The Beginning 
of their Loves, THE Conceited Wooing ot 
Panpanrvs Prince of Licia, writteN By WILIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. LONDON, Imprint.d by G. 
Eld for R. Bonian and H. Walley, and are to be 
sold at the Spred Eagle, in Paules*Church yeard, 
over against the great North Doore. 1609” 

The address to the reader of this play, has too 
much originality and merit to omit. 

A neur write, to an ever reader. 

Newes. 
.— ALL reader, you haue heere a new play, 

“4 neuer stal’d with the stage, never clapper-clawd 
with the palmes of the vulger, and yet passing full of 
the palme comicall; for it is a birth of your braine, 
that neuer vnder-tooke any thing commicall, vaine- 
owe were But the vaine names of commedies, 

ngde for the titles of commedities or of playes for 
pleas; you should see all those grand censors, that 
now stile them such vanities, flock to them for the 
main grace of their grauities: especially this authors 
commedies, that are so fram’d to the life, that they 
serve for the most common commentaries, of all the 
actions of our lives, showing such a dextcritie, and 
power of witte, that the most displeased with playes, 
are pleased with his commedies. And all such dull 
and heauy-witted worldlings, as were never capable 
of the witte of a commedie, comming by report of 
them to his representations, have found that witte 
there, that they never found in themselues, and haue 
parted better wittied then they came: feeling an edge 
of witte set vpon them, more than euer they dreamed 
they had braine to grinde it on. So much and such 
savored salt of wittee is in his commedies, that they 
seeme (for their height of pleasure )to be borne in that 
sea that brought forth Venus. Amongst all there is 
none more witty then this: and had I time I would 


- ¢omment upon it, though I know it needs not, (for so 


much as will make you thinke your testerne well he- 
stowd) but for so much worth, as even poore | know 
to be stuft in it. It deserves such a labour, as well 
as the best commedy in Terence or Plautus, And 
beleeue this, that when hee is gone, and his com- 
medies out of sale, you will seramble for them, and 
sétvp anew English inquisition. Take this for a 
warning, and at the perillof your pleasures losse, 
and judgements, refuse not, nor like this the lesse, 
for not being suelied, with the smoaky breath of the 
multitude; but thanke fortune for the scape it hath 
made amongst you. Since by the grand possessors 
wills { beleeue you should haue prayed for them 
rather then beene prayd. And so I leaue all such to 
bee prayd for (for the state of their wits healths) 
that will not praise it.. Vale. 
om 


" THE YEAR: 


Qith oiler Poems, by the author of the Fall of the 
Indian 


This is the title of an oetavo pamphlet of sixty 
es, published in Boston and for sale by E. Bliss. 

he principal poem is a description of the various 
@spects of the year, mingled with the reflections and 
Moralities which they naturally suggest. Dhe ycrsi- 
figation is generally taneful and flowing—the refiec- 
tions soothing ai.d religious—and the imagery shows 
the capacity of observing nature, and transferring ber 


colours to verse. It is to be regretteu that one who 
knows how to do this, should ever read nature through 
the spectacles of books, or talk, as the author of this 
work does, of the “‘ivy-mantled church,” and the 
bittern striking ‘‘his pointed bill in the frozen sur- 
face of the brook,” circumstances which, however 
aptly they may be introduced into an English land- 
scape, are not witnessed here. The following pas- 
sage from the description of Winter in the Year is 
peculiarly ‘‘seasonable” at the present time. 


Hark to the voice of Winter! He hath laid 
His grasp upon the wilderness, and tossed 
The shivering garments of the woods aloft 
Forth to the warring elements. He rends 
The venerable oak, and moss-green pine, 
And strews their splintered fragments in the dust. 
Lo! on the midnight tempest he hath flang 
His flowing mantle, and at morn, the hills 
Are sprinkled with its snowy particles, 
And field, and precipice, and cottage roof. 
He gives the Frost its message, and the brook 
That in the hollow valley runs its race, 
Halts in its pebbly channel, and its face 
Soon wears the fixed and stony gaze of death, 
Then happy he who hath a cheerful home, 
And blazing fire, and pillow for his head, 
For long and loud the pitiless tempest blows, 
And ’gainst the door and rattling casement knocks, 
Or up the chimney lifts its ruffian voice. 
Yet beautiful art thou, Winter, and thy reign 
With many a merry frolic is made glad ; 
Fair are the woods, where bends the frozen bough 
With many a bright festoon and garland white, 
And round the knotty trunk an icy crust 
Of thick tramsparent ice is firmly clasped. 
Then on the lake, beneath the winter moon, 
The skaters sweep in many @ mazy ring, 
And many a loud tumultuous shout is raised 
As skips the ball along the polished ice. 
And down the neighbouring steep the boyish sled, 
Cleaves in white furrows the unspotted snow. 


The poem is now and then disfigured by a lame 
line. ‘The smaller compositions in the pamphlet are 
distinguished by the same characteristics with the 
Year. ‘The publication is very neatly got up by the 
publisher, and is intended for a New Year’s Gift. 


— 


From late English Papers received at this office. 


Cavendish.—The new naval tale announced under 
this title, will, we hear, appear immediately. The 
author has adopted the anonymous mode of publica- 
tion for the purpese, we suppose, of detailing certain 
facts with more freedom connected with our late 
naval operations in the Mediterranean. The scenes 
are laid chiefly on the coast of Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
Greece and ‘Turkey in Asia. The impenctrabie 
mystery which has hitherto enveloped the whole af- 
farr of Navarino, will, it is expected, be cleared up 
by this work; the seeret history also will be given of 
certain transactions disclosed by the publication of 
the original documents that passed between Sir E. 
Codrington and the late Administration. 


A private letter from Paris, dated 7th instant, con- 
tains the following passage:—*‘Our friend has 
just returned from Brussels. I am sorry to learn 
from him that King Leopold appears to have so bro- 
ken in health and spirits since his accession to the 
throne of Belgium, as to appear twenty years older 
than he did when he saw him in London nine months 
since.” —Morning Herald. 


An inquest was held on Tuesday evening at the 
Anchor and Hope Tavern, Poplar, before W. Baker, 
Esq., on the remains of Barclay Farquhar, Esq. It 
enpeted that the deceased, who had lived in great 
splendour, became the proprietor of an estate in one 
of the West India Islands, worth upwards of £90,000, 
for which he had paid a deposit of £54,000, a dis- 
pute arising, the whole affair was thrown into Chan- 
cery in 1819, from which time until the present no 
decision has taken place. On Monday morning, at 
four o clock, a private watchman was on duty, and 
assisted the deceased out of the City Canal, who eall- 
ed for help. The deceased died shortly afterwards 
from the shock the system had received by the sud- 
den immersion in the cold water. The Jury returned 


verdiet—Died of apoplexy. 


The Parisian Journals are filled with dissertations 
and anticipations, founded on the rejectment of the 
Reform Bill, and the destruction of the hereditary 
quality of the French Peerage—a sentence which was 
pronounced by the Chamber of Deputies on Mon- 
day, by a majority of 238! the numbers having been 
$24to 86. ‘This overwhelming majority is ascribed 
to the new impetus given iv the measure by the con- 
duct of our House of Lords. So strong had the 
anti-aristocratic spirit become, that when M. Teste, 
on Tuesday last, in the Chamber of Deputies, pro- 

osed something like a qualified heredite, the Chaiwn- 
Co rose en masse against it. ‘Thus have the English 
Tories precipitated the ruin of their French coutem- 
poraries. Varis remained tranquil, but the public 
mind was greatly excited, not so much by the im- 
portant quesiion of the Aeredite, as by the actual situa- 
tion of England, from which the next accounts were 
looked for with intense anxiety. 


Excellent Foot Race.—Two respectable young 
men, of Manchester, for a wager of 5/. each ran a 
race on Friday morning, one mile, over Kersal Moor, 
in the presence of a few friends only, and exhibited 
one of the most thorough instances of game, and de- 
termination of purpose, we recollect to have heard 
of. They ran extremely well together, and when 
within about four yards from home, the leader was 
— about one yard in advance of the other. Though 
within so short a distance from home, the leader was 
so exhausted that he could proceed na further, and 


fell; the hinder one was so close in and weak, that 
he fell over him, and finding himself unable to rise, 


match.—Vottingham Journal. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Forget Me Not. 
CHRISTMAS MUSINGS. 


ADDRESSED TO L[ANTHE—BY DEHTA. 


Time flies apace—another year hath perished, 
Perished, and joined the irrevocable past ; 
Hopes in its progress brightly born and cherished 
Have been by shade o’ercast, 
And sorrows, that seemed evils to our sight, 
Have “ turned their silverlinings to the hight ;” 
So little do we know of what is for us 
Doomed by unerring Providence for good, 
That, could the past from out its womb restore us 
_ The visions we have wooed, 
So inconsistent must existence seem, 
That reason should seem phrenzy, truth a dream. 


Time flies apace—since last ice-crown’d December 
With his snow-mantie overlaid the earth, 
What myriad hopes and fears do we remember, 
That had their death or birth! 
How many joys and sorrows, which have made 
Life’s pathway one all sunshine, or all shade! 
Since last the ruddy Christmas hearth did brighten 
To kindred faces of the social ring, 
Since last the angel of the frost did whiten 
The landscape with his wing, 
Hiath Misery from our firesides kept aloof? 
Hath Death afforded of his power no proof? 


Ah! who can say thus much? and though hath cost me 
Full many a heart-pang the departed year, 
Yet why should lL repine ?—it hath not lost me, 
(What was of all most dear) 
Thy love—an undeserved possession, worth 
Far more than all the wealth of all the earth! 
Yes, in that knowledge there are blessings treasured, 
More than a kingdom's gold for me could buy: 
Oft are life’s goods by a false standard measured 
In Error’s vulgar eye, 
While happiness, true happiness, is found 
In the heart's feelings, not in things around. 


Summer was on the hills, when last we parted, 
Flowers in the vale, and beauty on the sky, 
Our hearts were true, altho’ our hopes were thwarted: 
Forward, with wistful eye, 
Scarce half-resigned, we looked, yet thought how sweet 
“T'would be again in after months to meet. 
Now ‘tis December chill: the moon is shining 
O’er the gray mountains and thestilly sea, 
As, by the streamlet’s willowy bend reclining, 
I pause, remembering thee, 
Who to the moonlight lent a softer charm, 
As through these wilds we wandered, arm in arm! 


Yes! as we roamed, the sylvan earth seemed glowing 
With many a beauty unremarked before: 
The soul was like a deep urn overflowing 
With thoughts, a treasured store; 
The very flowers seemed born but to exhale, 
As breathed the West, their fragrance to the gale. 
Methinks { see thee yet—thy form of lightness, 
An angel phantom gliding through the trees, 
Thine alabaster brow, thy cheek of brightness, 
Thy tresses in the breeze ? 
Floating their auburn, and thine eyes that made, 
So rich their blue, heaven’s azure like a shade. 


Methinkseven yet | feel thy timid fingers, 
With their bland pressure, thrilling bliss to mine: 
Methinks yet on my cheek thy breathing lingezs, 
As, fondly leant to thine, 
I told how life ali pleasureless would be, 
Green palm-tree of earth's desert, wanting thee. 
Not yet, not yet, had Disappointment shrouded 
Youth’s summer calm with storms of wintry strife ; 
The star of Hope shone o’er our path unclouded, 
And Fancy coloured life 
With those elysian rainbow hues, which Truth 
Melts with his rod, when disenchanting Youth. 


Where art thon now? IT look around, but see not 
The features and the form that haunt my dreams. 
Where art thou now? I listen, but for me not 
The deep, rich music streams 
Of that entrancing voice, which could bestow 
A zest to pleasure and a balm to wo:— 
I miss thy smile, when morn’s first light is bursting 
Through the green branches of the casement tree ; 
To list thy voice my lonely ear is thirsting, 
Beside the moonlight sea: 
Vain are my longings, my repinings vain; 
Steep only gives thee to my arms again. 


Yet should it cheer me, that nor Wo hath shattered 
The ties that link our hearts, nor Hate, nor Wrath; 
And soon the day may dawn, when shall be scattered 
All shadows from our path; 
And visions be fulfilled, by Hope adored, 
In thee, the long-lost, to mine arms restored. 
Ah, could I see thee !—see thee, were it only 
But fora moment looking bliss to me! 
Ah, could I hear thee!—desolate and lonely 
Is life deprived of thee: 
I start from out my reverie, to know 
That hills between us rise, and rivers flow! 


Let Fortune change—be-fickle Fate preparing 
‘To shower her arrows, or to shed her balm, 
All that I ask for, pray for, is the sharing 
With thee life’s storm or calm; 
For ah! with others, Wealth and Mirth would be 
Less sweet by far than Sorrow shared witb thee! 
Yes! vainly, foolishly, the vulgar reckon, 
That happiness resides in outward shows: 
Contentment from the lowliest cot may beckon 
True love to sweet repose ; 
For genuine bliss camme’er be far apart, 

When soul meets soul, and heart responds to heart. 
Farewell! let tyrannous Time roll on, estranging - 
The eyes and heart from each familiat spot : 
Be fickle friendships.with the seasons changing, 

So that thou changest not! 


actually crawled to the winning post, and won his 


I would not that the love, which owes its birth 
To heaven, should perish like the things of earth! 
Adieu! as fails the flooding moonlight round me, 
Fall Heaven's hest joys oa thy beloved head ; 
May Cares that harass, and may griefs that wound me, 
Flee from thy path and bed! 
Be every thought that stirs, and hour that flies, 
Sweet as thy smile, and radiant as thine eyes. 


Translated from the German of Schiller, for the New York 


Mirror. 


THE WREATH ON THE STREAM. 
A youth was crowned with a wreath of flowers, 
As he sat by the river's side; 
When the wreath was borne bythe breeze away, 
And dashed in the restless tide ; 
And thus the course of my days rolls on, 
As the stream runs swiftly by, 
And my youth is a garland of summer flowers, 
That is beautiful—only to die. 


And ask’st thou why I am sorely sad 
In green youth’s early spring, 

When every thing breathes of life and jey 
In the time of blossoming ? 

The niany voices which breathe around, 
Fromearth and air and deep, 

But stir the waters of bitterness, 
That still in my bosom sleep. 


But sorrow is writ on the brow of man, 
And clouds ever rest on his way, 

And the object I’ve twined my love about, 
Though before me, is tar away. 

The image | see is fair and bright, 
But | follow it on in vain, 

The beautiful shadow eludes me still, 
And the heart is left cold again. 


Come hither, my loved and lovely one, 
And the sheen of a palace forget; 
The glows of the field still shine for thee, 
ark! the song of the brook as it gleams thro’ grass, 
Of the birdin the branches shove: ie, 
In the lowliest cottage is peace, my dear, 
And bappiness where there is love, 


MARRIED, 


Hanover, Virginia, at the residence of the Rev. Wi 

Wood, by the said Rev. Wm. Wood, Mr. MATHEW we 
TOLER, to Miss LUCY, daughter of the said Rev. Win. 
Wood;—and at the same time and place, by the Rev. Win. 
Wood, Mr. BENJ. H. TOLER, to Miss ELIZA WOOD. 
another daughter of the same Rev. Wm. Wood—the two 
ladies being sisters and the two geutlemen brothers, 

On Tuesday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. J.C. Cham. 
bers, Mr. CHAS. M‘CORD, to MALINDA H. 
Esq. of this city. 

n Monday evening, by the Rev. Geo. Chan 
THOS. HOFFMAN, to Miss ANN ELIZA SPENCER” 

On Thursday evening, the 22d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Be- 
dell, FRANCIS WILLIAM HINDMAN, Esq. to Miss 
ANNA MARIA HENCHMAN BARR. 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Delancey, WM. 


Esq. of this city. 

n Thursday evening, by the Rev. Jas. Montgom 
Mr. JAMES C»WESSELS, to Miss ELIZABETH Ci 
daughter of Lieutenant Jas, P. Oellers, of the U.S. Navy. 

On the 22d instant, by Alderman Binns, Mr. AARON, 
JAMES, to Miss MARY W. MASON, both of Chester 
county. 

On Thursday evening, the 22d inst. by the Rev. J. Hol- 
ditch, Mr. PETER KEIN, to JULIAN 3. WOODWARD 
both of this city. : 

On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. J. S. Da 
DAVID A. CORNOG, to Miss HARRIET CURRY, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. 


ENOCH A. WRIGHT, to CATHERINE SECHLBER all 
of this city. 


Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, to Mi 
LIOTT, all of this city. oe a 
On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. J. L. 
Mr, THOS, TODD, to Miss MARY STEELE." 
Jn the 23d instant, by William A. Lee, Esq. Mr. JOHN 
BECKET, to Miss SARAH JANVIER, all of the county 
of Philadelphia. 
On the evening of the 13th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan- 
on Nr. HANSON GLENN, to Miss EMELINE PER- 
LINS. 
By the same, on the 25th inst. Mr. HENRY 
Miss MARY ANN B.URNS. 
By the same, on Use evening of the 25th inst. Mr. JA- 
COB METZGEAR, to Miss SARAH ANN FLICK. 


DIBD; 

On TuesdaY¥, the 20th inst. Mrs. CATHARINE COOPER, 
aged 71 years. 

On the 2Ist inst. Mrs. AMELIA LOUDERBACK, in the 
73d year of her age. 

Ou Wednerday morning, after a short illness, Mrs. SO- 
PHLA M-CREA, in the 72d year of her age. 
~ On Wednesday morning, Mr. SAMUEL EVELAND, in 
the 63d year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, 2ist inst. Capt. EZRA HAND, 
in the 48th year of his age. 

Ou the 20th inst. SARAH RICE, about the 80th year of 
her age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. MARY, wife of An- 
drew Donnaldson. 

In Alexandria, D.C.on the 15th instant, Mrs. PHORBE 
HODGKINSON, relict of Capt. Aathony Hodgkinson. 

On Monday, 19th inst. at the residence of her father, 
Mr. Sands, after a short illness, Mrs. SUSAN DEAL, aged 
27 years, 

On the 2ist inst. ADELPHINA HUTERT, aged 34 
years, wife of Mr. Hutert. 

On the l4th inst. of typhus fever, FANNY, wife of G. 
9 — and daughter of the late Jatob Day, of New 

ork. 

At his residence in Trenton, N.J.on Sunday night, of 
the prevailing epidemic, after an illness of three days, Dr, 
NICHOLAS BELLEVILLE, one of the most distinguish. 
ed practitioners of medicine, in the 99th year of his age. 

On Fourth day, the 2ist inst. in the 86th year of his age 


WM. GARRIGUES, Sen. 

On Friday morning, 23d inst, in the 72d yearof his age, 
Mr. GEORGE ABBOTT. 

On Friday morning, SAMUEL KAY. 

(7p Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Priwtrine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office. 


On Thursday evening, the Ist instant, in the county of 


daughter of 


R. FISHER, of Baltimore, to ELIZABETH D, daughter of 


On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. J. 1,. Grant, 
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